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Meetings of Societies. 

AGAssiz AssociATIoN. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio 
Building, entrance on Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, 
Monday evenings, 7.30 P. M. 

Amm&ricAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Sciences. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes 
day, October 10. 

APPALACHIAN Mountain Cuius. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes 
day, October 10. 

BostontaAn Society. Old State House. 
ing, Tuesday, October 9 

Boston Socrrtry or Crvit Enatnetrs. Wesleyan Hall, Brom 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 17. 

Boston Socirry or Natrurat History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 26 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. M. and L156 and 3 P.M. 

Boston Screntiric Society. 419 Washington Street 
regular meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LipRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem 
bers and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M., Saturdays to 2.390 P.M. 

MAssachusttts Homatorarnic Mepicat Society. Semi 
atinual Meeting, October », at Steinert Hall; October 10, at the 
College Building, East Concord Street 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
Hall, Tremont Street. 


Next regular meet- 


Next 


Socrery. Horticultural 
Chrysanthemum Show, November 6-9. 


Museum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. Exhibitions: Works 
of Adolph Menzel, in First and Second Print Rooms; Original 
drawings and sketchings by Col. John Trumbull, in Third 
Print Room. 

New ENGLAND HistTortc-GengALoGIcAL Society. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 3. 

PARKER MemorntAt Scrence Crass. Parker Memorial 
Building, Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. Sunday, 
October 7,12 P.M. Surnames and Their Meaning, by W. O. 
Perkins. 

Society or Arts. Mass Institute of Technology. 
ular meeting, Thursday, October 11. 


Next reg 





TO-DAY. 


The war in the East promises to be far less prolonged 
than was at first thought likely, thanks to the vigorous 


policy adopted by the Japanese. Instead of resting on 


their arms in Corea and protecting what they have gained | 
in that peninsula, they have made it a war of aggression, | 

» j 
marching into Chinese territory and pushing on toward | lie, may take example from what Massachusetts has under- 


the capital of the empire. 
so generally made at the outbreak of this conflict, that 
the end must be the swamping of the Japanese in the 
immense floods of fighting men that China would draw 
from its swarming millions of population and pour into the 
peninsula. 
these hordes, even supposing that China would be able to 
produce them, about which there is much doubt. They 
have made themselves masters of Corea in short order, 
and now propose to master China and dictate their own 
It is thus shown how a nation of 40,000,- 


The Japanese have not.awaited the coming of 


terms of peace. 


barbarism. And the most gratifying feature of the situa- 
tion is the promise which it gives of shortening the 
duration of the war. 





The Czar Alexander III will probably disappoint 
the Anarchists who have been plotting against his life for 
fourteen years and occasionally getting hanged for blowing 
up the wrong man. He is fatally ill and will die in his 
bed instead of by assassination. He is not an old man, 
and he should be at the prime of his physical powers, being 
less than fifty years of age. But the taint of the blood in 
his family, showing now in mental and now in bodily 
This 
son, George, who is supposed to be dying from pulmonary 
disease, is the favorite of the Czar above the heir to the 
throne. It is related that the Czar’s present illness was 


disease, has marked him as it has his younger son. 





wm: * . . | 
lhis disposes of the predictions, | 


| better than to do what he did when he robbed the govern- | 
000 can overcome a nation of 400,000,000 by making use | 
of the resources of civilization against the methods of | 
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caused by exposure in his anxiety about his son George. 
He went, it is said, to the telegraph office in the Winter 
Palace at one o’clock in the morning tw dictate a message 
to Abbas Tuman in the Caucasus concerning the health of 
his favorite son and waited an hour and a half in the dark, 
bare office for a reply from the doctor. He was not satis- 
fied with the reply, and returning to his bedroom threw 
himself into an arm chair and wept. He cried, “Oh, God, 
what have I done to be so severely punished?” The 
Czar could not sleep through thinking of his son George. 
During the first night of his stay in George’s residence in 
Spala the Czar arose from his bed, went to his son’s room 
and watched him sleeping for a long time. When return- 
ing to his room he went through a cold passage and was 
attacked with rheumatism, which made his condition still 
worse. 


It is difficult to understand just why all Europe should 
look upon the approaching death of the Czar Alexander 
as likely to precipitate war. Civilization ought to be so far 
advanced by this time that the peace of the world should 
The present 
ruler of Russia has indeed cast his influence for peace, and 


depend upon the life of no one monareh. 


in his short reign of fourteen years he has refrained from 
pushing Russia forward in aggressive territorial conquest. 
But the Czarowitz, the Grand Duke Nicholas, is not a 
man of war. He is not yet thirty years of age and is said 
to be something of a student, and to have lived a tolerably 
cleanly life for a Russian prince, but not to impress 





observers as a man of a high order of intelligence or much 


force. Politically his leanings are said to be toward | 


Germany and Austria rather than France, and toward | 
England because of the alliance which he is about to make | 
by marriage with the Princess Alix of Hesse, daughter of 
Alice of 


Princess England and granddaughter of the 


queen . 


It is proposed by some of the friends of the late Rev. 
Seth Chandler to erect, by subscription, a tablet to his 
memory in the Unitarian Church, Shirley, of which he was 
pastor for over fifty years; also to place at the same time 





atablet to Oliver Holden, the composer of that hymn to | 
which Mr. Chandler himself refers in his history as ‘ that 
divine tune, Coronation.’ It is a privilege to have been 
the parishioner or friend of so exceptional a man and | 
pastor as Mr. Chandler, as it is an honor to be a fellow- | 


townsman of Oliver Holden. It is hoped that all persons | 
interested in the placing of these tablets will send their | 


subscriptions to the parish treasurer, Mr. John Farrar. 


A few weeks ago there was a great stir made in the 
papers about the destruction of the palisades along the 
Hudson river. ‘The stone of whieh these great cliffs are 
composed makes excellent material for paving and, when 
crushed, for the construction of road-beds. It is used ex- 
tensively for this purpose; and at the time when the cry 
of vandalism was raised, the contractors who had leased 
the property were blasting out their season's supply. 
Great gaps, it is reported, have been made in the palisades; 
but the echoes of the blasts have not died away more 
quickly than the protests against the destruction of this 
great natural beauty. Probably, when the blasting begins 
again next spring, there will be another spasm of indigna- 
tion; and this will subside, as the last has subsided. This | 
is no way to save the palisades. The state ought to ac- | 
quire possession; and New Jersey, in whose territory they | 





taken in the way of preserving natural beauties for the 
public enjoyment. 

It would be curious and interesting to know how much 
enjoyment of life Capt. Howgate has had since he slipped 
out of his dressing room in Washington fourteen years 
ago and disappeared from human sight until an officer of 
the United States Secret Service laid his hand on his 
shoulder in New York last week. 
what we call a common criminal. 


Capt. Howgate was not 
That is to say, he knew | 





‘ : 4 
ment of the money passing through his hands as disbursing 


officer of the Signal Service ; he was well educated, trained 
in that school of honor, the United States Army; and if | 


morally lax was yet far from that debasement which ren- | 
, ae | 
It seems impossible | 


ders a man indifferent to self-respect. 


that one so bred and so surrounded with friends and | 


| 
secreting himself under assumed names and in unaccus- | 


tomed occupations, passing his days and nights in expecta- | 


family could find life worth living as a fugitive, disguised, 


| tion of discovery and arrest which he must know were | 


inevitable in the end. The physical freedom which he has 
enjoyed must have been obtained at a cost of mental dis- 
tress worse than slavery. 





The recent irrigation congress at Denver accomplished 
less by anything it did itself than by calling attention to 
action already taken at Washington in the matter. An 


Carey act, cedes to each state or territory arid land withi 
its domains so the extent of 1,000,000 acres, for the i 
pose of irrigation, the condition being that no = 
ceeding one hundred and sixty acres shal] be so};j 
ferred by the state from the land so ceded. The sentj 
ment of the Denver congress was plainly that the , 
government should undertake the work of re lamatioy 
“ The very nature of irrigation,” said one of ths de : 


farms ex. 
OT trans. 


genera 


} 
OP ates 


“argues for Federal control, for there are streams 
traverse several states and involve many com plications 
which will be difficult for the states in th mecives i 
settle.” 


Which 


As it stands now, however, the states 
chance to make a start themselves and show 
ment how to do it. 


DAVe @ fair 


the gover, 


The Count of Paris, who died the other da, in exik 
left to his son, the Duke of Orleans, the lega Y of aspirg 
tion to the vanished throne of France. The young, 
in his announcement to the friends who gathered ; 


funeral, expressed his purpose of pushing his . 


Mar 
at the 
laims wit 
greater vigor. The Count of Paris, indeed, was 


gentle example of a conspirator. 


a very 
Phe most vig 


OUS ste 


he ever took, beyond the proclamation of his divine ; 


whenever France happened to be shaken by s poli 


crisis, was in connection with the burlesque Boula 
What the Duke of Orleans may do Winees 
upon his father’s methods remains to be seen: } f 
His 
attention the e 
number of aspirants to the throne of Franc 


affair. 


to 


likely to be of little consequence. announ 


however, serves to call to xtraordir 

wi . 
ready to be mount its steps when their ‘ rights’ 
The elder brauch of the Bour! 


has its representative in the Duke of Anjou 


acknowledged. 


Victor claims the imperial throne as the head of the hoow 
Don Carlos, who has kept himself jp | 
of pretension for the throne of Spain, takes this occasion 
to declare that that of France belongs to him. And i 
is a person, going by the plain name of Mr. Naundorf 
who believes himself to be the descendant of thy Daupl i 


of Bonaparte. 


who would have been Louis XVI if things had not 


wrong. Asa pretender, the young Duke of Orleans { 


Dis 
himself in quite a crowd. 


GRINDALL REYNOLDS. 


The death of Dr. Reynolds, on Sunday last, takes { 
us one of the most active and useful men at work for ¢ 
common good. Dr. Reynolds had been, for the last ¢ 


weive 


| years, the general secretary of the American Unitaria: 


Association. In that capacity it was his duty to su; 


t 
a wide range of agencies, which sometimes, indeed, passed 


the limits of this country. He was untiring in his work 
and his friends would be glad to know that his life has not 
been shortened by the resolution and loyalty with wh 
he engaged in it. The days were not long enough for him, 
and no line of effort seemed irksome to him when he could 
} 


be of use. The wide range of his observation and th 
evenness of his judgment showed themselves in fields 

Thus he 
had a quick and almost instinctive knowledge of men, and 
selected wisely and readily the proper men for service. 


At the same time 


duty which seemed far apart from each other. 


he had a broad and catholic taste in 
literature, and with a curious facility ‘kept the run’ of 
what the world was saying and doing. Once more, without 
losing his head when enthusiastic statements were mai 
to him of new enterprises, perhaps in distant fields, be 
was well able to look on the other side of a continent, or 
the other side of the world, with the same interest will 
which he regarded the duties of his office close at home. 

For the profession of his choice, Mr. Reynolds had had 
sume great advantages. After a good school educations, 
he had gone into the employ of a business firm and was 
trained to that detail in practical affairs which is so nece* 
sary to a clergyman, but which, alas, many clergyme! 
never succeed in attaining. To the direction, therefore, 
of a large missionary force he brought the habits of a well 
trained man of business, while his studies in the theolog 
cal school and afterwards had always been careful and, * 
I have said, of a wide range, so that on that side he ¥* 
fully fitted for what may be called the literary departme™ 
of the work entrusted to him. 

In my observation, the men placed in such positie! 
are apt to wear out the reputation which entitled them “ 
office. No such misfortune fell on Mr. Reynolds; he = 
beloved and respected even more on the last day of 
official duty than he was on the first, and this 
great deal. 
he seemed to be gaining new readiness for it, 0 
You never met him to find him discourage 
on the other hand, in the midst of whatever apparent 
failure, of this plan or of that man, he was always able : 
look forward to the certain victory of people who a® 
work with God, and are trying to carry out God's will 

Mr. Reynolds was fond of reminding his friends, ** 


< 


is saying 4 
With every day of his discharge of that ¢™) 
yt to sa} 


new joy in it. 





act passed at the last session of Congress, known as the 


. an officer 
was very hard to believe, that he was the son of a2 - 










service. 
taste 10 
run’ 
without 
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inent, 
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service in the Revolutionary War. 
links with that period of our history. 


eho saw hard 
have few suc h 
eritan of the nineteenth century, 
+h and through, courteous in manner, firm in action, 
ish and brave, lve was no fault-finder nor ascetic. 
un st 
He met 
s catechism ; for his chief aim was to live to the 


of a P 


throug 


really the requisition of the first answer in the 
Puritat 
vw of God, with the certainty that he should enjoy Him 


rever 


Epwarp E. HA.Le. 


SEASON IN SCIENCE 


TURE. 


HE AND LITERA- 


With the advent of the cooler weather, Boston 


vain an air of activity in matters literary and 


begins 
take on 
ientific, and the many clubs, societies and coteries, which 
tok to the information and improvement of their members, 
are already arranging their meetings and preparing their 

rat mes for the coming season. The Symphony 
been the excitement of an hour, the 


kets have 


lecture 
of their 
voluminous prospectuses, and the scientific and learned so- 
ties are wheeling into line 


ewe have blossomed out in all the luxuriance 


for the coming six or seven 


aths of active existence. 
Of these 
ved itself as first in the field with a bright and interest- 

New En 


nstitutions, the Historic-Genealogical has pre- 


sland and the English Commonwealth’ by the 
of the New England Magazine, Mr. Edwin 
1). Mead. The Barton Chapter of the Agassiz Association 
new home, 


iant editor 


ss fitted up its given its house-warming and 
This 
sociation has presented quite an ambitious programme, 

jeding 
petent instructors and a number of lectures of more general 
It finds for itself a field in affording, to teachers 


ind others who have leisure only in the evening, an op” 


dowa for active instruction of its members. 


several courses in the natural sciences under com- 
nterest. 


‘tunity to perfect themselves in different branches at 

means they attain higher 
vades in their schools than would be possible otherwise. 
its members 


little cost, by of which may 


are all workers, there 
their 


r specimens are always pleasant occasions. 


are no drones in its 


meetings and little excursions abroad 


fhe Appalachian Mountain Club, with its thousand 
ers, very nearly, cannot be said to take any vacation, 
so manifold are its functions that it is active 


ven when others are resting ; for the providing of amuse- 
mountain-ology of all kinds de- 
winter. It has, 


meetings 


ment and instruction in 


mands constant attention, and 


this that 
resumed, and that its cosy little 


summer 


wever, awakened in wise, its will 
ome be 


club-rooms, near 
summit of the principal of our original three hills of 
Mount, are again opened under the 


wstodians. 


care of volunteer 
The Fall outings have been exceedingly suc- 
vssful, and the Autumn leaf excursion party, now at Wil- 
ighby Lake, is large in number for a party at this season. 
the Club has gathered in its members, whc have been 
. xattered in every quarter of the globe, from Kilauea in the 
‘epublic of President Dole to Kunchinjinga, and from the 
North C ape to the slopes of Etna, or the peaks and passes 
of the Selkirks, and the recounting of these stores of ex- 
periences promises many bright afternoons and evenings at 
he coming meetings. 
lhe venerable old American Academy comes to order 
« Wednesday with pleasure mixed with pain, for amid 
aces and forms familiar to its members, one, the most 
‘amiliar of all, has passed away. 
esident, 


ie ft 


Its genial and courteous 
Professor Cooke, for more than a generation its 
meet with It is 

t his mantle will fall upon no less worthy and 
scientist Prof. 


stitieman whose accords with 


atul servant, 
ored t 


e one a 


will them no more. 


than Alexander 


the 


Agassiz, a 


reputation honorable 


Psition and ae selection can arouse no dissenting 
Voice e,° . 
we. He will prove an additional bond between the 


taturalists and a physicists, for here as everywhere there 
*¢ some minor contentions among them. 

Hoi Boston Socie ty of Natural History, one of our 
mest successful institutions, will a gain open its lecture hall 
* the dissemination of the newest facts within its special 
Province, and for the coming season there is every pros 
tof amore successful one even than the last, which in 
~ of attendance and interest was quite remarkable. 
% position of this institution in our midst is that of a 
Beat popular educator ; 


* 


its treasures and its information 


Midi ag ; 


and if there is an institution which deserves 


“a? support and success in the lines of its work, 
“8 One, 


popu! 


Bt 


= next will see the first fall meeting of the Bos- 
Msg a i¢ Society, which will present as heretofore to 
ent the work of its individual members. 
Mrticularly strong in astronomy, being as active a centre 
Br work of j investigation as there is to be found anywhere. 


{iy 
who have interest in the opposition of Mars, the | conducted himself with 





me a 8 - 
tthe service of any student who cares to enter the | 


It is | 


We | | variable stars, which, so to speak, wink at us from afar in 
His | | the heavens, or in comets or other celestial phenomena, 
fife was itself a very fine exhibition of the charac teristics | will find at these meetings much food for reflection. 
A paypal 

| 


While 
the has not made much bustle and stir in the 
community, it keeps itself busy in a quiet and progressive 


Society 


| way, and by dint of careful and conscientious work it has 
achieved an honorable reputation here and abroad; the 
statements of its members furnishing many an item or 
article for public information through the columns of the 
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daily papers, which for years have drawn at will upon its 
resources. 

The Soviety of Arts, the parent society of the Institute 
of Technology, will begin this month winter 
series of meetings, gatherings at which the mechanical has 
preference to the purely scientific; while the Bostonian 
Society, which in its objects deserves the sympathy 
support of our intelligent citizens, will once 
the the old Council Chamber of 
House. 

Nor should there be neglected the smaller clubs and 
societies, the majority of them, like the M. IP. Club, with- 
out permanent abiding place, but, like the philosophers of 
old, wandering from place to place and cordially welcomed 
wherever it may please them to tarry 


its regular 


and 
wake 
our Old State 


more 
echoes in 


a while. Because 


these associations are syall, it is not to be argued that they 


are unimportant or that their work is flippant, for it is 
indeed true that they alone have the membership which 
can appreciate the abstruse topics which are furnished by 


the higher can 


mathematics or mechanics, and they alone 
furnish half a dozen in a single audience 
‘the 


the equation ry 


, who can comment 
of 
0, that there 


extempore upon mathematics logic’; who can 
prove by are no snakes in 
Ireland ; Rock’s formula, z=2y, which is solved by guess. 


ing y and multiplying by 2; or the form and dimensions 
of space, whereby it may be shown that, with vision sufli- 
ciently acute, the observer looking straight 
see the back of his own head. 


forward will 

With the wealth of material which the past summer 
has furnished, the many Arctic expeditions, the astronomi- 
cal phenomena, the peculiar climatic season through which 
we have passed, the Eddy kites and the Maxim and Lilien- 
thal that great field 
which the naturalists have covered, there is every prospect 
of 


meetings and lectures. 


aeromotor experiments, and with 


an exceedingly interesting and educational season of 


FOR THE RUSSIAN 


JEWS. 


The 


from a trip to Russia. 


Rabbi Krauskopf, 
The 


ested in the condition of the Jews in Russia and made his 


a Philadelphian, is just back 


Rabbi is, as is natural, inter- 


trip in the hope of being able to do something to mitigate 
His to this end has been marked 
by a tact we associate more with successful people of his 


their condition. work 
race than with the philanthropists who so far have tried 
to make the Russian government kinder to its people. 

As will be seen by his memorial, which we print bel: w, 
Dr. Krauskopf has begun by giving a definite reason for 
his interference in this matter. He says, what is perfectly 
trve, that the state of the Jews in Russia is such that they 
have been migrating in large numbers to this country and 
that this embarrasses us, which is all very true, and should 
go far to remove the impression, which the Russians must 
have received from other benevolent people, that they are 

He 
take 
the 


meddling with what does not concern them. then 


asks the Tsar to allow him and his friends to some 


of the in the cities of 
plant them as agricultural colonists 


Jews now crowded Pale and 
in unoccupied lands 
somewhere in his dominions. 

It seems that this colonization of Jews has already been 
tried in Russia with such success that the Jews in these 
agricultural colonies have been allowed to stay there, 
although pretty much all of the other Jews, during the 
recent reactionary movement, have been driven back out 
of Russia proper to the cities of the Pale. Dr. Krauskopf 
that the officers in 
distinct Dr. 
Krauskopf’s attempt is in the line of successful experi- 
ments now in progress, the 


has visited these colonies and says 


charge of them consider them 


SUCCEBSES. 


and it has, therefore, more 
chance of success. 
Dr. 


without 


Krauskopf tried to see the Tsar personally, but 
success. 


him well, accepted his memorial, which he thought might 


Siberia would be a good place for such colonies. 

not think that the ‘I 

in Russia proper. 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Krauskopf’s visit will have 


I'sar would consent to any being planted 








the good results he anticipates. He started from this 
country without being at all sure that he would get into 
Russia at all, and it really does seem a liitle queer, if the 
reactionary party still is 


in power in Russia, that he was 


admitted. But when he was admitted he seems to have 


3 








will so continue to cvondittt himself now that he is safe 
back in the United States and will not unduly detiouiice 
the government he hopes to influence. 
have had favors 


Americans who 
shown them by the Russian government 
have not always refrained from this. 


Dr. Krauskopf’s memorial follows : 


His Excellency, the Minister of Finance of the Russian 
Government—Esteemed Sir: 
Mindful of the friendship existing between the Govern- 
ment of Russia and that of the United States and between the 
people of both these countries; 
And mindful also of the suffering now existing amot¢ 
American laborers, caused by a congestion of the labor matket 
through unceasing immigtation of laborers frdém foreign cbuti- 
tries and largely frém the Jewish Pale of Settlenient of Russia; 
And touched by the suffering now existing among the Jew- 
ish population in the overcrowded Pale of Settlement, who ars 
coming to our shores in the vain hope of bettering their condi- 
tion or are appealing to us from abroad for aid; 
Il, Dr. Jos. Krauskopf, an American citizen, speaking in the 
name of many thousands of American citizens of Jewish and 
non-Jewish confessions, respectfully petition (through the 
kindness of the American Legation at St. Petersburg) the Htn- 
orable Government of Russia to aid us in our desire sttiewhat 
to relieve the congestion of the Ambrican labtr market, atid 
also to render permanent aid to some of the suffering Jews 
within the Pale of Settlement, by graciously granting usa 
tract of arable and cultivable land, on which competent 
organizers and skilful agricultural masters may gradually 
settle at our expense numbers of Jewish families of the Pale of 
Settlement, for the sole purpose of making of them self-sup- 


porting tillers of the soil and honorable citizens of yur 
esteemed country. 


THE EDUCATION OF A PRINCE. 


[ Mr. Hale’s address at Chautauqua on The Eduéatibh of the 
American People ends with the following sonnet.) 


Ilow shall we train our prince? To love his land, 


For them both; 
He girds himself and serves her, nothing loath, 

Although against a host in arms he stand 

Ruling himself, the world he thay cothmand ; 
Taught to serve her in honor and in truth, 
Baby and boy and in his lusty youth, 

He finds archangels’ help on either hand ! 

The best the world can teach him, he shall know 
The best his land can teach him, he shall see, 

And trace the footsteps where his fathers trod, 

See all of beauty that the world can show, 

And how it is that freedom makes men free, 


Love justice and love honor. 


And how such freemen love to serve their God. 


ABORIGINES OF THE WEST INDIES. 


FREDERICK A. OBER BEFORE 


QUARIAN 


THE 
SOCIETY. 


AMERICAN ANTI- 


[From an interesting paper presented by Mr. Ober before the 
American Antiquarian Society at the last semi-annual meeting 
and to appear in the forthcoming volume of Proceedings, we 
are permitted to make the following extracts,—Eps.] 


A neglected field of scientific research, yet lying adja- 
cent to and between the two great continents of America, 
is that comprising the vast collection of islands known as 
the West Indies. Although containing the first islands 
discovered Columbus, and including the seas first 
traversed by Spanish ships, in the New World, it was 
many years before the actual’condition and population of 
those islands was made known to the civilized world 


by 


Even now, less, perhaps, is known respecting them than 
of many portions of lands considered unexplored. The 
West Indies are divided, as is well-known, into the Greater 
and the Lesser Antilles, the former comprising the islands 
of Cuba, Jamaica, Santo Domingo or Haiti and Puerto 
Rico, to which we may add the Bahamas; the latter, that 
crescent-shaped archipelago called the Caribbean Chain, 
connecting the larger islands with the continent of South 
America. These, again, are locally divided into Wind- 
and Leeward, with reference to their 
respecting the prevailing trade-winds. 


ward situation 


All these islands were inhabited, at the time of théir 
discovery, by people called, by Columbus, ‘Indians,’ and 
possessed of characteristics which distinguished them from 
any others at that time known to Europeans. 





Mr. White, our minister, helped him | 
to an interview with the Minister of Finance, who received | 


. ' 
great propriety, and we trust he 








We are told by the historian that people seen on the 
islands where Columbus first landed were of a tawny or 
copper complexion, that they went about naked and pos- 
sessed but a few of the articles considered necessary to 
civilized man. They possessed no article of iron or 
| bronze, their weapons being lances tipped with fishbones 


| or stone, and bows and arrows. Their huts were of the 


be acted upon favorably, and suggested that Southern | simplest materials, made of palm-leaves, such being amply 


He did | sufficient in the delightful climate of those tropical islands. 


| The fact that remains of these Indians have been found 
lin caves and under overhanging rocks, does not warrant 
a in the inference that they were in any sense Troglo- 
dytes; since the Bahamas abound in such caverns, and to 
them these people naturally turned for refuge, when sub- 
sequently pursued by the Spaniards, and for shelter, They 
were gentle and peace-loving, as we have testimony from 
Columbus himself; shapely and athletic; having no wars, 
except with occasional invaders from the south. All their 
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traditions: of origin, of the existence of gold (a few orna- 
ments in which metal they wore), of invasion, of a country 
greater than their own, pointed to the south. They told 
Columbus that he could find gold in great quantities in the 
south, as well as a great chief, and numerous other peoples 
At the time of their discovery, these Bahamas possessed 
tame parrots (which no longer exist on Watling’s Island, 
but are found on Acklin, about a hundred miles away), 
and these seem to have been the only domesticated pets 
from the scant animal hfe about them. The most notice- 
able article they owned was the canoe (canoa), the largest of 
which would hold more than forty men, which they pro- 
pelled by means of paddles and baled out with calabashes. 

At Guanahani, then, the aborigines were found pos- 
sessed of parrots, crude implements of bone and stone, 
canoes, huts of palm-leaves, a few articles of gold, and 
little, if anything, else, except cotton. Later on, at the 
third island visited, called by Columbus Fernandina, now 
known as Long Island, the Europeans added to this brief 
list, hammocks, tobacco, and cassava bread. “ Their beds 
and covering,” said Columbus, “ looked like cotton nets, 
which they called hamacas”; and, “the Indian captured 
by us in the channel between Santa Maria and Fernandina 
had some dry leaves, highly prized, no doubt, among them, 
for those of San Salvador offered some to me as a present.” 
This was tobacco, which was afterwards found in quantities 
in Cuba, where the natives were seen smoking it. 

The Indians of the Bahamas were soon exterminated, 
although Columbus did not revisit the scene of his discov- 
eries; and as early as 1508, when the cruelties of the 
Spaniards had nearly depopulated Haiti, the natives were 
carried hence to labor in the mines. Under their cruel 
enslavers the Lucayans sank rapidly; it is on record that 
some forty thousand were transported, never to return, and 
the islands once teeming with happy life were finally left 
desolate. I cannot state exactly the period of their 
depopulation; in the year 1512, when Ponce de Leon 
sailed through the Bahamas in search of the fountain of 
youth, he found some of the islands inhabited, for he was 
told of the famous fountain by natives of the northern 
islands; but doubtless the southern ones were already 
deprived of all their inhabitants, even that early. Respect- 
ing that search for the mythical fountain of youth, I may 
say that my investigations were made in the island of 
Puerto Rico, whence De Leon sailed on his quest, and 
that there I discovered his remains yet are treasured, as 
well as many relics of his time. He cruised the archipel- 
ago just twenty years after Columbus, and also in 1521, 
the year of his death, when he was wounded on the coast 
of Florida, taken to Cuba, where he died, and thence his 
remains brought back to Puerto Rico. 

Doubtless, the natives were entirely exterminated 
before the end of the XVIth century, as when the English 
settled the Bahamas, about 1629, not one remained. The 
historians, Herrera and Martyr, give all details of the 
means by which their extermination was hastened, and to 
their pages I would refer the curious student. I find 
reference to them in a work published in 1666, as follows: 
“That poor nation, the Lucayos, hath been utterly 
destroyed by the Spaniards, or carryed away and made 
slaves to work in the mines, and there are not, in any of 
the islands known under that name, any of the natura] 
inhabitants ; but only some few English, who were trans- 
ported thither out of the island of Bermudez. 

We may confidently assume that it is full three hun. 
dred years since the Bahamas knew the presence of any 
of its aboriginal inhabitants. Let us now examine the 
evidence of their former occupancy, as given in the few 
relics recovered at various times. Of the people them- 
selves, the Lucayans, or Ceboyans as they have been 
termed, few remains have been found, and these few 
mainly in caves. Several skeletons have been recovered, 
but I cannot learn that any in its entirety has been 
deposited in any museum. In the public library of 
Nassau, New Providence, are two crania of the aboriginal 
Ceboyans, and [ brought one other from Watling’s Island, 
which was exhibited at the Chicago Exposition and after- 
ward given to the Columbian Museum. Of these crania, 
Prof. W. K. Brooks, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
says: “ The skulls are extremely broad in proportion to 
their length, and are among the most brachycephalic of all 
haman skulls, the greatest breadth being more than nine- 
tenths of their greatest length. The brain was large, and 
the capacity of the crainum about equal to that of an 
average Caucasian skull. The Ceboyans flattened their 
heads artificially in infancy, so that the vertical part of 
forehead is completely obliterated in all adult skulls, and 
the head slopes backward immediately above the eyes.” 

I myself found bones and many fragments in the caves 
I explored on Watling’s and Cat [slands ; but all the caves 
of the Bahamas have long since been thoroughly investi- 
gated, during the search for cave-earth or bat guano. As 
these investigations were not conducted in the interests of 
science, such bones and crania as were found were not 
taken into account, and in most instances were lost to the 


museums. The dry earth of the caves was the best 


medium possible for preserving objects deposited therein, 
and not only bones, but various articles of domestic use 
among the Lucayans, have been discovered. At the 
Jamaica Exposition, of 1891, were exhibited many such 
articles, and among them a few that are almost entirely 
unique: such as a carved seat lignum vite, a stone axe 
inserted in a handle of wood, and another with head and 
haft of one stone. The seats of wood are described 
by the early historians as seats used by the chiefs, 
made in the form of beasts and reptiles and carved 
out of one piece of wood. One such specimen is now 
preserved in the Smithsonian Institution, at Washing- 
ton, and another is in the public library of Grand Turk’s 
Island, Bahamas. 

In addition to these important relics of native work- 
manship, which were found in caves in the Caicos and 
Grand Turk, the usual ‘celts’ are discovered, though 
rarely, throughout the entire chain. As the Bahamas 
include some two thousands islands and rocks, and the 
character of the calcareous rock is such that caves and 
pot-holes abound everywhere, it is possible that many 
articles may yet be found, that have escaped the eyes of 
the guano hunter. Throughout the islands, the smaller 
celts are known as ‘thunder-bolts,’ and are treasured by 
the present natives as of celestial origin and possessing 
supernatural virtues. They declare that they fall from 
the clouds in time of storm, and I have met with indi- 
viduals who told me they themselves saw some descend. 


One old darkey declared to me that he saw one strike a 


tree, in the midst of a flash of lightning, and afterwards 


recovered the identical stone. 


application, and in the Spanish islands the stones are 


called ‘ piedras de rayo’—thunderbolts—as well as in the | 


English and French islands. 

A strange fact may be noticed with reference to these 
celts, and that is that all, or nearly all, are made from 
stone not to be found within the area of the Bahaman 
chain. They are most assuredly of foreign origin, and 
were probably brought here from the southern islands, as 
Puerto Rico or San Domingo; another evidence of the 
truth of the statement by the early historians, that the 


Indians performed long voyages in their canoes. They | 


are of fine, dark stone, compact in grain, and polished, 


being excellent specimens of the neolithic age. One small 


celt, which I obtained at Long Island, is of perfect shape | 


and exquisitely rounded, and resembles another which I 
1 ; ’ 


got in the interior of the island of Santo Domingo. All| 


that I have seen are of the dark-green stone, and I have 
not found any of any other kind. There is not any evi- 
dence of implements having been made from conch shell, 
which is so abundant and trom which the natives of 
Barbadoes and the southern islands made their chisels and 
other articles. One remarkable specimen, which was dis- 
covered in a field, by a negro, in 1892, and brought to 
Nassau during my stay there, is ten and one-half inches 
long, three and one-half inches broad, and has carved upon 
it a face, as in a moon, with oblique, oriental eyes. This 
also is of dark-green stone, probably jade or serpentine, 
and is the only one of the kind I have seen. 

I should not omit to mention a canoe which was found 
in a cave on Watling’s Island, but of which, since its dis- 
covery, [ cannot find any trace. In an inquiry into the 
origin of these relics, we cannot find that any are abso- 
lutely unique, or autochthonic, except, possibly, the stone 
axe in one piece, and the stools, or seats. 
latter are found in Haiti and Santo Domingo, on the north 
coast, and from this fact one might imbly a southern oi- 
gin for all these articles, or a similar people inhabiting 
there. Herrera speaks of the first ones discovered in 
Cuba, on the first visit of Columbus, as follows: “ Seats 
male of a solid piece of wood in the shape of a beast with 
very short legs and the tail held up, the head before with 
eyes and ears of gold.” These were used only by the 
chiefs, the common people squatting on the ground. The 
two specimens in the Smithsonian are from Turk’s and 


Caicos islands; but there is a stone specimen of this type, | 


also, from Puerto Rico; and it is thought that the form 
may have been suggested by the hammock, as the stools 
have a similar curve or sweep. 

The Indians of the Bahamas doubtless depended chiefly 
for subsistence upon the products of the sea: fish, which 
are so abundant around the shores of their islands, and 
especially upon conchs, found in countless numbers on the 
reefs and in the shallow lagoons. Of animal food they 
probably partook but sparingly, there being no large quad- 
rupeds on the islands; and birds must have been hard to 
capture. Sea birds and their eggs, in the season, gave 
them supplies, probably, and they ate the flesh and eggs of 
the iguana, which is still common, turtles also, with their 
eggs; the seas abound in turtle. They cultivated but 


little, the soil of the Bahamas being thin and in many of | 


the islands contained in more or less extensive pockets in 
the calcareous rock; but they had maize and yucca, per- 





haps fruits like the pine-apple and others native to the 


This name is of universal 


But even these | 


+ . ee 
soil. Nature was kind to these children of nature, and 


they led a careless existence, depending chiefly Upon the 
bounties of the sea. 

Following still in the trail of Columbus, and taking the 
island next discovered by him after he left the Bahamas 
we arrive at Cuba, which he discovered the last of October 
1492. He landed on the north coast, probably at or mae 
the present port of Jibara, and there saw the Indians of 
Cuba. They were more advanced than the inhabitants of 
the Bahamas, but on the same lines of progression. prob. 
ably owing to the superiority of their island over ¢, 
others in point of size and fertility. That is, they } 
better and more numerous houses, hidden in shady ¢- 
more extensive fields of maize and manioc, 
numerous articles of domestic use. 


rad 
groves, 
and Wor 

Coasting the northern shore of Cuba—which, by 4, 
way, still retains its aboriginal name—Columbus dis, overed 
villages and people similar to the Lucayans, and sent a 
embassy into the interior, to treat with the ca ique, whon 
he is supposed to have assumed was the Grand Khan 
When the embassy returned, the navigators learned thei 


mistake; but they had added several articles to previous 


finds, and found the inhabitants possessed of a sligh; 


They found the Indians sy , 


ing tobacco, in rolls; their huts hung with hammocks 


higher type of civilization. 


» at 
using the carved seats, to which allusion has been ma 





They had also greater stores of cotton, in yarn and wow 

into nets, a greater variety of fruits, and also of animal 
from which to derive subsistence. In addition to 4 
larger number and more numerious species of birds, ther 
were also several mammals, non-existent in the Bahamas 
Little gold was found in the keeping of the natives, | 

| they told of a region of gold to the southward, which th 

called Bohio, since proven to have been the island 

| Haiti. 

Cuba was left, for twenty years after its discovery, iz 
comparative possession of tLe natives, when the settle 
|}ments were then attempted which eventually led to their 
extinction. No date is given as to the final extinction o 
the Indians of Cuba, but it was not long after the arriva 
Valasquez and his crew and the sailing of Cortez for 
| Mexico; for the barbarities of the Bamahas and Hait 





| were re-enacted on this island, until the natives killed 
| themselves by scores, in despair and to escape the Span 
| iards. 

Affecting stories are narrated of the conquest of this 
island; but to no avail did the natives struggle for mer 
subsistence and a life of freedom. The largest settlements 
seem to have been in the eastern end of Cuba; at least, 
that is where the ;greatest number of relics have been 
found. In the Real Academia, of Havana, are to be seen 
a fewof these remains of the primitive Cubans, in tlh 
shape of stone axes and other implements, and particular 
attention is called to some crania, imbedded in lime rock, 
discovered in caves near Cape Maisi, the extreme eastern 
‘end of Cuba, by a gentleman of Havana. These skulls, of 
| which several were obtained, are brachycephalic, having 4 
cephalic index of above 90, one of them showing 93.75 





another 90, and all with more or less pronounced fronts 
depressions, artificially produced. They are, of course, 
| great antiquity, some of them having been found imbedded 
| entirely in the calcareous rock of the caverns and covered 
| with thick deposits of bat guano. As to their antiquity, I 
| will not hazard conjecture. Fragments of pottery and 
some implements were also obtained, such as a clay figure 
an earthen jar which contained Indian bones, an ax¢ 
|hatchet of serpentine, beautifully polished, and sever 
| minor articles of the class called ‘piedras de rayo, 
| thunderbolts—in Cuba as elsewhere. 
But enough has been shown to prove that the natives 
| of Cuba were allied to those of the Bahamas, and had = 
passed them, only in degree, on the same lines of develop 
ment. As will be alluded to farther on, the natives of # 
| the Greater Antilles, and including the Bahamas, ome 
| the same stock, as shown by their racial characteristics 40 
| linguistic affinities. 
Jamaica, though it did not immediately follow in ™ 
| series of Spanish discoveries, yet was brought into pro® 
| nence soon after the first settlement was accomplished ® 
Haiti. Discovered by Columbus in May, 1494, it ¥*" 
) the north coast of this island that he was wrecked, 00 
last voyage, in 1503. It was in February, 1504, %* 
Columbus imposed upon the credulous natives i that 
famous prediction of the lunar eclipse, by which he com 
pelled them to supply him with provisions for months 
without which he would have perished, as he was atwe® 
| month on the island without means of escape. = 
Jamaica was a very populous island, the bis * 
valleys swarming with Indians; but they likewise pe" 
under the ex actions of the Spaniards. The first 5p" 
| settlement was commenced in 1509, and shortly after tbe 
‘the natives began to decrease rapidly. Histor) ae 
as to the date of their final disappearance, but at the a 
of the first English invasion, in 1596, there was 20 - 
Xaymaca, the Land-of-Springs, with its fertile 0!” 
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heautiful pimento groves, was soon left desolate, so far as | tempts at ornamentation are exc eedingly rough and such flower 


The bees offered to furnish honey for the feast, 


th poriginal inhabitants were concerned. Their number | as a primitive people first essay by indenting the clay | knowing that all the plants would be generous with their 
ea - ; ; ; avi 

as estimated at above 60,000; Sir Hans Sloan, a historian | before being baked with the point of a stick or a sharp | nectar. 

was estil 


¢ Jamaica, writing about 1670, says: “In some small | stone. : 
the Indian inhabitants, to the number of 60,000, the shells shows that this must have been a permanent | were early astir, for all were interested and ready to help 
estroyed by the severities of the Spaniards; | settlement—in short, this picturesque bank, with its wav-| make the day a success. 


time, 
were all d 





The large proportion of pottery intermixed with When the morning came, the flowers, birds and insects 


The larks flew high up toward 


have seen in the woods many of their bones, in caves, | ing grasses and sweet flowers, is nothing more or less than the sky, carolling forth their sweetest songs; the robins 
P e - . ‘yr . . ° 

hich some people think were of such as had voluntarily | the refuse-heap of some old Indiantown. . . . The/|flew from flower to flower, wishing them all a delightful 
which ° . - ? 


inclosed or immured themselves, in order to be starved to | § 


death.” 
«a cave in which lay human bones, all in order; also pots | § 


: : T in Kings ‘ ’ vhic . his | errands. 
and urns, wherein were bones of men and children. These | im Kingston harbor, and the contents of which are to this 


pe : 
upper part of the rim or ledge there stood out an ear, on |! 


which were made some lines. The negroes had removed | * 
most of these pots to boil their meat in.” 

Gomara says that the Spaniards made slaves of the 
Indians for various trivial reasons: as, because they ate 
insects and maggots (probably locusts, and larve of the 
palm-beetle ) ; that they intoxicated themselves with wine 
of maize and other native plants; smoked tobacco, and 
But, on the other 
hand, the natives, who were notoriously abstemious, were 


plucked their beards out by the roots. 


shocked and disgusted at the enormous appetites of the | t 


Spaniards, and at their revels and licentiousness. By con-| important event was at its height early one hot July morn- 
suming the secant crops of the Indians, who only provided | ing. 





themselves from year to year, and by debauching their | of August, and there was none too much time for all the 
wives and daughters, famine and disease were soon familiar | necessary preparations. 


spectres among these people who had hitherto lived in 
Speaking of the 
Jamaica, two hundred years ago, Sir Hans Sloan says: 


health and happiness. 


“They are not natives of the island, they being all | to ask all the members of their large family who lived near 
destroyed by the Spaniards, but are usually brought by | enough to make it possible for them to be present. 


surprise from the Musquitos or from Florida, or such as 
were slaves to the Spaniards and taken from them by the 
English. They are very good hunters and fishers, but are 
naught at working in the field or slavish work, and if 


checkt or drubbed are good for nothing, therefore are very 
gently treated and well fed.” This naive confession as to 
the treatment of the slaves and Indians, in relation to their | 
white masters, should have given the first-named a hint; 
indeed, the escaped negroes, or maroons, did profit by it, 
and held themselves alouf in the woods and mountains. 
The Indians of Jamaica impressed Columbus most 
favorably, if we may believe the accounts he left of his 
discovery and first meeting with them. They possessed 
great canoes capable of carrying some eighty or a hundred 
warriors, each; the first cacique to greet him came out in 
a beautiful canoe, in the prow of which stood the standard- 
bearer, “clad in a mantle of variegated feathers, with a 
tuft of gay plumes on his head, and bearing in his hand a | 
fluttering white banner. Two Indians, with caps or 
helmets of feathers of similiar shape and color, and their | 
faces painted, beat upon tabors; two others held trumpets 
of fine black wood, ingeniously carved.” The two daugh- 
ters of the cacique, “ beautiful in form and countenance,” 
were naked, but unabashed, and of modest demeanor. | 
Around the head of the chief was a band of stones of | 
various colors, two plates of gold were suspended from his 
ears by rings of very small green stones, and from a neck- | 
lace of white beads was hung another plate of ‘ guanin’ or | 
inferior gold, in the shape of a fleur-de-lis, while a girdle 
of stones was worn around his waist. His wife had on an 
apron of cotton, with similar adornments to the chief, and 
bands around her arms, while the girls wore no ornament, | 
save their native modesty and a girdle of green stones. 
How soon these peaceful and happy people were made 
to suffer want and experience all the horrors of slavery, 


eventually to be exterminated, we have already seen. Of | 


gold and precious stones, the Spaniards obtained little in 
Jamaica, the few articles found in possession of the natives 


having, probably, been obtained from Haiti, or the coast of | 
Veragua; but some of their implements of warfare and | 


domestic life have been recovered by later investigators; 
differing in no important particulars from those of Cuba 
and Haiti. 

One of the few deposits of ancient pottery and imple- 
ments has been described by Lady Edith Blake, the tal- 
ented consort of the present governor of Jamaica, Sir 
Henry Blake. 
she says,on ground sloping gently down to the Liguanea 
Plain,is the site of an ancient Indian settlement. “ To the 
east the field is abruptly terminated by a sudden dip and 
On dig- 
ging into this bank, layer upon layer of shells are found, 
mingled with pottery more or less broken, a few small 


About six miles to the east of Kingston, 


bank of some sixteen or eighteen feet in height. 


bones, and now and then a stone hatchet. Here and there, | 


some of the shells show traces of fire. The pottery is of 
different degrees of thickness, and we found a few bits 
that bore traces of ornamentation. The clay of which it 


was made is coarse and largely mixed with sand and small 


caleareous pebbles, forming a cement which seems to have ‘would gladly carry the notes of invitation to the other 


been baked rather than burned, the heat not being suf- 


ficient to fuse or materially alter the pebbles. Some pieces | work many kinds of insects, as even bees and butter-flies 
The at-' humming-birds an 


bear traces of what seems to have been glazing. 





; °7 re » y lieve .e > thi P 2 ~) i iOV s, 
He also mentions a man who saw, about 1677, | have been found have, I believe, been broken or chipped | other to make the morning joyou 


+s were oval and large, of a reddish dirty color; on the day used as food; therefore this heap was made at a the tiny flower bells rang in the glad day. 


giedell, August fifth. 


‘and be sure that none had been omitted, as they desired 


: : : her alone all day ile she we . 
sweet peas would furnish red and white paint for them to : all day while she went out to work. 


‘company, and on being told what they were doing said she 


Linnet and mellow-throated thrush vied with each 


Butterfly and bee, 
The shells are such as are still found | dragonfly and humming-bird flew here and there on various 


The morning-glories and trumpet-vine and all 


tone hatchets (commonly known as ‘ thunderbolts’) that | day. 
pecimens. 


The ferns set 
The land-shells are all} the tables and decorated each one with colors to harmonize 
with the guests to sitat each. The trees shook out their 
leaves and shaded the dell from the hot rays of the sun. 
The grass and mosses spread a beautiful carpet, while the 
lichens covered the rocks for seats. 


veriod not geologically remote. 
he helix acuta, which is peculiar to Jamaica.” 


A FAMILY REUNION. 
LEGUMINOS® FAMILY. 


Soon the guests began to arrive, the grasshoppers, 
A Family Reunion will be held with the Sweet Peas at In 


beetles and toads acting as guides. The white Sweet 
Peas received the flowers, giving each a dainty li 

Your company is requested. . ; Wh 5 9 = 
a4 on which to write their names and the family to which 

1%. @ . , they belonged. The little car 3 
The Sweet Peas had decided to have a reunion of all ee i ke pot ; The little card was fastened upon the 
_ : . : ress ° § AC 28’ " 
The discussion of the various plans for the | 2"e8* in front, so that each guest’s name was at once 
known. ‘The Sweet Peas fluttered here and there, making 
‘ach guest welcome and seeing that all were enjoying 
themselves. ‘The dell was soon ablaze with all the brilliant 
colors of the beautiful flo-vers that compose this family. 


heir family. 


It had been decided to hold the levee about the first 


It seemed best to make out a list of those to be invited The air was fragrant with delicate perfume. Insects 


Indians in| at once so that there might be time to look the list over darted here and there and birds flew among the branches 


of the trees. Never before was such a gorgeous scene or 


such a gay, joyous assembly. It will be remembered and 
talked of during all the rest of the summer days. 
The Lathyri Odorati (sweet peas) were getting up the After the feast, which was varied and delicious, came 


reunion, but their cousins the Lathyri Latifolii (everlast- the after-dinner speeches and toasts, and many a pleasant 


le . re j is o_o rey § ° > . 

ling peas) were to assist them, and there were a few of a nM wen brought up and many a beautiful story 
a4 : 3 et td. The C . shi . i i 
‘their more distant cousins the Maritini (beach peas) who r : 1s ae ? lovers told of little children spending entire 
| would do all they could. Near where the Sweet Peas were | ‘ ays with them, little ones who had never before seen a 


assembled to make their plans grew a large Robinia Pseu- field me eetys city waifs who knew not where to find the 
docacia (common locust) who was invaluable to them in sweet liquid the clovers held and who day by day drank 


| making out the list of invitations, as he knew almost every in the sweet, fresh air almost as did the flowers them- 


member of their large and scattered family, while the asives, aes Say eee -_ vere por cee 4 
Ibe Locust told of a pair of birds that built their nest in 


Sweet Peas themselves had little interest in genealogy and | 
its branches, and how tenderly the parents cared for the 


not much knowledge of their own family. : ; 
The Wistaria growing near by was to write the invite- little ones, flying from place to place all day long to get 
tions which were to have a bunch of sweet peas painted in food for them. 
the corner of each. This the Indigofera (Indigo-plant), One flowering Bean grew up by the window of a room 
one family of which lived near by, had offered to do if the where lives a little cripple girl whose mother had to leave 
It told how 
ane Withe tele cen: Wine. patient and uncomplaining she was and how much pleasure 
The Locust began with the Clovers (Trifolium,) Bush she took in watching the scarlet runner climb up to her 
Clover, Prairie Clover, Red, White and Yellow Clovers,|¥i"4>w, and of her delight when the first blossom 
being careful not to slight any. appeared. rhe Bean grew as fast as possible and 
Just at this time the delicate pink Sweet Pea joined the blossomed all it was able to for the sake of the little 
sufferer whose only pleasure it was. It was so beautiful 
thought not many invitations would be needed to include that people often stopped ea admire it. One day two 
all of their family; whereupon the Locust looked down children stopped to look at * and as they talked about it 
from its high position with an amused smile at the little the little crippled Helen picked some of the nearest 
pink blossom it loved so well, and said, “There are some blossoms and leaning out as far as she could toward the 
sixty families belonging to our Leguminose Family, with children tossed out the flowers to them, asking if they 
over one huncred and eighty members, and about fifty of would like them. Soon the three were talking together as 
these families belong to our immediate Pulse family. Now, if they had always known each other. After this the two 
to go on with our list,” continued the Locust, “there are children came often to sit under Helen’s window and talk 
the Pisum (common pea,) the Phaseolus (bean family) quietly with her or to play together where she could watch 
with all its different members.” and enjoy the games. 
“Do the Peas and Beans belong to our family?” in, he Pea was found to be very entertaining, and, being 
‘dignantly interrupted the handsome red Sweet Pea.” chosen toast-master, did himself much credit. Many and 
“ We shall be a very plebeian company.” bright were the toasts given the various families or mem- 
“The Pisum is a much older family than your own, bers of families, ending with long life and success to the 
: > family as a whole. Then the toast-master proposed a 
toast which was met with great enthusiasm: “To the 
gorgeous cousin.” bees and other insects who so kindly carry our pollen from 
“The Pulse family proper is distinguished,” went on | P¢ blossom to another.” And they showed the true 
the Locust, “by the papilionaceous corolla, which is a spirit of brotherly love in that no one even mentioned the 
‘corolla of a peculiar shape which has been likened to a fact that the insects were fully repaid for all the service 
‘butterfly (the term papilio being Latin for a butterfly), they rendered the flowers in the pollen and nectar they 
! ‘The corolla has five petals; the upper and larger one, received for themselvedr rhe last toast was to the birds 
which is generally wrapped around all the rest in the bud, who made the days so joyous by their melody, and just 
is called the standard or banner. Below this are two side | #4 the flowers arose from the tables the whole bird choir 
petals called the wings; the other two petals are the | broke into song and gave such a concert as had never 
blades and commoniy stick together a little and enclose the | before been heard. 
stamens and pistil of the flower. If you observe the dif- The gathering broke up with expressions of pleasure 
ferent flowers as they come, you will notice this peculiarity. | and thanks to the Sweet Peas for such a very enjoyable 
Then, too, most of our family have diadelphous stamens, | time, and the guests were each lighted home by a fire fly. 
though some have monadelphous—meaning united by their rhey all agreed that the day had been perfect and was 
| the pleasantest they had ever passed, and each one went 


Miss Aristocrat, and the Multiflorus Scarlet Runner or 


Spanish Bean will vie with even your brilliant color, my 











filaments into two or one set.” . ‘ 7 er 
The Wistaria was kept busy writing the invitations home with the feeling that the Leguminose Family was the 
while the committee hung out bright banners and sent out | most important family in the world and that each would 
fragrant odors to attract the bees, wasps, bee-flies, butter- | do his best to become still more beautiful or useful in the 
| future for the sake of the reputation of the family and to 
| keep up his own place with such illustrious relatives. 
Rutan Mowry Brown. 


‘flies and moths. The insects would be sure to drop in for 


nectar or pollen, and then these willing little ‘foot pages’ 


| 


Hyde Park, Sept. 1, 1894. 


plants. It would be necessary to hail and enlist in the 


: Daudet, because he was once frightened by a mad dog, 
d beetles have their favorites among the | hates the whole canine species. 
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AN AUTUMN SUNSET. 


BY EDITH WHARTON. 
I. 


Leaguered in fire 

‘The wild black promontories of the coast extend 
Their savage silhouettes ; 

The sun in universal carnage sets, 

And, halting higher, 

‘The motionless storm-clouds mass their sullen threats, 
Like an advancing mob in sword-points penned, 
That, balked, yet stands at bay. 

Mid-zenith hangs the fascinated day 

In wind-lustrated hollows crystalline, 

A wan valkyrie whose wide pinions shine 
Across the ensanguined ruins of the fray, 

And in her lifted hand swings high o’er head, 
Above the waste of war, 

The silver torch-light of the evening star 
Wherewith to search the faces of the dead. 


II. 





Lagooned in gold, 

Seem not those jetty promontories rather 
The outposts of some ancient land forlorn, 
Uncomforted of morn, 

Where old oblivions gather, 

The melancholy, unconsoling fold 

Of all things that go utterly to death 

And mix no more, no more 

With life’s perpetually awakening breath ” 
Shall Time not ferry me to such a shore, 
Over such sailless seas, 

To walk with hope’s slain importunities 
In miserable marriage ? 
All things be there forgot, 

Save the sea’s golden barrier and the black 


Nay, shall not 


Close-crouching promontories ? 
Dead to all shames, forgotten of all glories, 
Shall | not wander there, a shadow’s shade, 
A spectre self-destroyed, 
So purged of all remembrance and sucked back 
Into the primal void, 
That should we on that shore phantasmal meet 
I should not know the coming of your feet? 
Scribner. 


LITERATURE. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE Society FoR PsyYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
August 186. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 


The August number of the Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research is important because it contains 
the report of the committee which has for so long a time 
been collecting statistics concerning abnormal events. — It 
was this committee that sent forth those little forms of 
questions, which have been presented for answer to nearly 
everyone. The chief question ran as follows: 


Have you ever, when believing yourself to be completely 
awake, had a vivid impression of seeing or being touched by a 
living being or inanimate object, or of hearing a voice; which 
impression, so far as you could discover, was not due to any ex- 
ternal physical cause? 


Four hundred and ten collectors carried these little 
forms among 17,000 people, and the result was, roughly, 
1684 affirmative answers and 15,316 negatives. 
rather surprising. 


That is 
One would have thought, considering 
the number of people everyone knows who have had 
‘queer " experiences, that the proportion of affirmative 
answers would have been greater. It is curious also to 
note that over a thousand of the abnormal experiences 
came to men. 
and there follows an exhaustive consideration of the re- 
sults, point by point. The methods of collecting are first 
set forth. The question whether the affirmative answers may 
or may not have been intentionally deceptive comes next ; 
the committee believes the great number to have been 
genuine, because nearly all the percipients were known by 
the collectors to be persons of upright character. The 
possible cause of error due to the tendency of the collect- 
ors to present these papers to persons who seemed likely 
to be fruitful in ‘experiences’ is next considered; but of 
course the value of the collection of statistics would be 
lessened only by the loss of the means of determining the 
proportion of vision-seers to other people. That proportion 
is something almost impossible to obtain accurately, though 
a bit of statistics of very great value if it could be estab- 
lished. So many things enter into the collection of statis- 
tics of this kind; the opinions and the personality of the 
collector, as well as those of the percipient ! It is pointed 
out, however, that few of the collectors have had experi- 
ences, and but one number of Professor Sedgwick’s com- 
mittee has ever seen anything abnormal. Forgetfulness 
on the part of percipients, of course, modifies the result, 
and under that head must be included the tendency of 


This information is embodied in a table, 


| established but one fact, however: that, as the committee 


Tue Ricu Miss Ripper. 
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percipients to substitute unconsciously for things forgotten 
other and more remarkable experiences, and to give in de- 
scription of abnormal events a defiuiteness of character 
that the events did not actually have. 

Having thus considered in general the trustworthines* 
of results of the census, the committe proceeds to describe 
the character of the aflirmative answers. They concern 
various kinds of abnormal experiences, visual, auditory or 
tactile, and they were collected with no regard for collat. 
eral experiences: that is, visions of persons, for instance, 
are recorded, whether the persons did or did not turn out 
to be dying or ill at the moment when their apparition 
was seen. But there is a whole chapter devoted to this 
One of 


the most striking is from Mr. James Lloyd, who woke at 


very important subject of Death Coincidences. 


night and saw a figure of his father at his bedside. The 
figure said “ Good bye,” and vanished, and the percipient 
rose and wrote the date on the wall. A month afterward 
came a letter saying that Mr. Lloyd’s father had died on 
that night. 

Every page of the report bears evidence of the efforts 
of the committee to have no untrustworthy data creep into 
the census, and it is probably as nearly accurate as a col- 
lection of such items could be. It seems to have directly 


express it in their conclusion, “ Between deaths and 





apparitions of the dying person a connection exists which 
is not due to chance alone.” 

The president’s address is concerned with telepathy, 
which Mr. Balfour treats in his clear way; but unfortu- 
nately concerns himself only with what has been estab 
lished, and has no theory of cause to offer. 





SOME LIGHT FICTION. 


BeTweEeN Two Forces. By Flora Helm. 


me Arena 
Publishing Company. 


Boston: 


By Dorothea Gerard. New York 


LD. Appleton & Co. 

A story provocative of thought is Between Two Forces, 
Helm ( Boston : 
so tastefully bound—except for the disagreeable Roman 


by Flora Arena Publishing Company) 


ornament on the cover. jut it is a question how many 
having begun it will have the curiosity to finish the pe- 
rusal. 

There are but four characters, one of minor interest, 
the mother, and all representative of theories. A German 
enthusiast, an anarchist only not so designated in words ; 
an adept in philosophy who opposes the theories of the 
German and his friends and who has attained control of 
time and space to the extent of separating his spirit from 
his body; and a pretty German girl whom the one loves 
the other wins as an instrument for the promulgation of 
his philosophy ; these are the actors. 


The philosopher stays away from his corporeal environ- 


ment so long that he is buried alive, is visited in his tomb 


by the lady and dies before her eyes. The anarchist 


uses a bomb secretly, thus releasing his love from her vow 
to the dead, and the survivors marry. Cecilia finds the 
flesh more powerful than the spirit. A queer, unsatis- | 
factory book and one calculated to do good, yet probably 


more capable of doing harm—if read. 

A story of the trials of an heiress comes from D. 
Appleton & Company in their Town and Country Library, 
under the title of The Rich Miss Riddell. It is from the | 
pen of Dorothea Gerard and is somewhat novel in treat- 
ment. 


Some of the incidents seem rather improbable ; for | 
instance, the boy Duke’s proposal of marriage. And so} 
wealthy a young woman, endowed with the sense the 


author apparently designs us to suppose her to possess, 


acts very queerly, it would seem, in her attempt at playing 
poverty. Possibly the difficulties in the pathway of her 
love affair may have befogged her mind; for a curious 
crust of ignorance of life in actuality is veined with most 
distinct ability at moments of crisis. Money accomplishes 
everything if used wisely and well, so the reader is treated 
to a wedding at the end when the ‘ poor and proud,’ hence 
silent, lover is brought to terms through physical injury 
and residence in a hospital. Bertha, the German compan. 
ion of the heiress, is a good foil. “ When 
Poverty enters the door, Love flies out of the window.” 
Both are true. Are both false? 


« Love is best.” 


Bertha in her way 
doubtless chooses for her best good, especially being a| 
German and more tramelled than an American or English- 
woman. Now-a-days girls are not taught that spinisterhood 
is disgrace—at least in Anglo-Saxon lands. 





ARITHMRTIC BY GRADES. 


‘ By John T. Prince, Ph. D. Boston: 
Ginn and Company. 


Another new and excellent Arithmetic has appeared. | 
It is in eight parts bound in flexible cloth, and besides, a 
‘Manual’ of one hundred and twenty-five pages for the 
use of teachers. 

Arithmetic, so important in every-day life, has been for | 
the most part gained by actual experience rather than in 
the schools, of course after the foundation principles were 
there learned. Hence the great lack of mathematical 





|to the October issue of The 


intelligence and ability found in the average young person 
of to-day. The teacher has been obliged to invent methods 
—where there was time to spare—or else be bound |, the 
narrow limits of the provided text-book. Now kinder. 
garten methods are brought to the front, and in this 
cular manual an extensive use is made of ‘ object lessons. 
all planned with remarkable skill. 

numerous, practical, logical, and inductive ; 


parti. 


The examples ar, 


every day an 
useful problems are provided by which the pupil lear; 
more than the simple arithmetical knowledge : reyjows - 


prominent features; there is much prepared for or 


i WOrk 
a greatly neglected branch ; and there are various «q, 
tasks ’ and similar time-saving aids to the teache; 
One of the greatest troubles experienced by earnest 


teachers is an insufficiency, in the ordinary arithmeti 


problems. ‘This has to be remedied in various and 





factory ways, one of the most common being exty 


examples on the blackboard. Hence a carefull, prepared 
and published text-book is to be preferred. Besides, jt jg 


saving of time. 


The ‘ Teachers’ Manual’ will be found very helys 


and suggestive. It would be pleasant could we f 


A 
ward into the future and see what results come fro ; 


method. We hope it may have an extended tr 


The Open Court Publishing Company of (} 


given biological students a very convenient edition of 1 
translation of M. Alfred Binet’s monograph on The Ps 
chic Life of Micro-Organisms, in its Religion of Ss 
Library, No. 6. This is a work that will bear rea 
ought to stimulate further experiment in a dire: 
studied in America. 

The amount of knowledge upon which to bas 
theory regarding the possession of psychological j» 
by these most minute of created beings, is so scattered and 
insuflicent that the field of study is great. Mr. Binet as 
serts that there is a psychic life in the very lowest of thes: 
organisms, and his arguments with their supportive experr 
Needless to sa 
he disagrees with the theories of Romans in that point a 


mental observations are very plausible. 


with well-arranged and logical argument carries the reader 
with him. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The October number of The North American Review 


is a notable issue, containing many articles on timely ar 
interesting topics by distinguished writers. It opens wit 


two articles entitled Issues of the Coming Elections 
which the principles on which the two great parties wi 
go before the nation in the approaching congressiona 
campaign are outlined with precision and authority by tl 
Hon. William L. Wilson and ex-Speaker Reed respectiv: 
In the Catholic Church and the Saloon the Most Rev 
Archbishop Ireland explains the meaning of Mgr. Sato 


| recent discussion regarding liquor dealers which has caused 


so much discussion. The Municipal Problems of Londor 
are dealt with in an important article by the Lord Mayor 
of London, the Right Hon. George Robert Tyler. Sir 
Edwin Arnold writes with enthusiasm and _ brilliancy of 
Astronomy and Religion ; Assistant Secretary of the Nav) 
McAdoo points out the necessity for Reorganization of th 
Personnel of the Navy; and J. Henniker Heaton, M. I’. 
the well-known postal reformer, discusses The Trans 
atlantic Mails. A specially informed writer is Senator 
James H. Kyle of South Dakota, Chairman of the Senat 
Committee on Education, who considers the question How 
Shall the Educated ? Side-lights 
Exploitation of Egypt is the title of an interesting art 


Indians Be 


by our Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General of Egypt 
the Hon. Frederic C. Penfield; ex-Secretary of the Treas 
Peril of 


Treasury ; Lady Henry Somerset writes on The lenais 


ury George S. Boutwell writes on The 
sance of Woman, and Dr. Louis Robinson on The Primi 
tive Child. 
Felix M. Oswald; The Prejudice Against Foreign Phrases 
by Lucy C. Bull; A Needed Profession, by J. Lindsay 
Reid. 


Rev. Dr. Rainsford of New York contributes an articie 


Other topics treated are: Drought Fires, ) 


Ladies’ Home Journal, in 
which he defines the position of the Clergyman in Society 
Not less interesting is the eminently practical view whicl 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, in her contribution to thie series 
Before He is Twenty, talks of A Boy's Evenings ané 
Amusements—how the first should be spent, and of what 
the second should consist. Mr. Howell’s literary biogr’ 
phy, continues to grow in intere:t and charm. An articie 
entitled The Candy-Eating Habit is furnished by Cyrus 
W. Edson, M.D., president of the New York B ard of 
Health. The biography of the number consists of sket hes 
with portraits of A. Conan Doyle, the creator of 5! erlock 
Holmes, and James Matthew Barrie. The full piano score 
of the Rose-Bud Waltzes, specially written for the Journ 
by Luigi Arditi, Patti’s veteran orchestral conductor, ¢4* 
not fail to delight all lovers of the kind of music th 
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sedame Patti sings. The editor discourses on what con- 
stitutes a successful life for men and women, and Addison 
B. Burk explains the methods employed in the building 
snd loan plan—When Buying a House with Rent Money- 
\{rs, Mallon contributes some suggestions for Dainty House 
Gowns and for Little Girls’ Gowns, and Miss Hooper 
speaks some wise words on Dressing on a Small Income. 


the birds pecked at it. The Lounger points out trium- 
phantly that this picture was the rejected picture. But 
was the successful picture, an illustration of a curtain, 
selected for any quality except its likeness to the real 
thing? 

Ping Yang, in northern Corea, was, as the Critic recol- 
lects, the first ‘literary centre’ in the peninsula kingdom, 


\jtogether this October issue, with its attractive cover|the chief author being an ancestor of Confucions, named 


cecially designed by A. B. Wenzell, is an excellent maga_| Kishi, who, gathering up his writing materials, and leaving 
vine in its Way: China in 1122 B. c., emigrated eastward into Corean re- 
ua Wants * sel M gions. His name is greatly venerated, and many tablets 
.» Arena for October opens with an article on Mr. ‘ . se . : % ies 
The Arena : I ; still exist in his honor in the northern parts of Corea. 
Henry D. Lioyd, who is known all through the great 
jie West as a student of and authority upon the 
middle West as a aig I NOTES. 
nomics of the labor movement. It is written by a : a : : 3 
“™ : Mr. H y hf Prof. J Under the title Three Heroines of New England Ro- 
Chicago journalist, Mr. Henry Latehford. rof. Joseph :; , 
e Ries a tended i The | mance, Little, Brown, & Co. will publish a volume con- 
Rodes Buchanan writes a forcible word or two on 1e 


taining Priscilla, by Harriet Prescott Spofford ; Agnes Sur 
riage, by Alice Brown, and Martha Hilton, by Louise Imo- 
gen Guiney. 


New Education, which is a severe arraignment of the 
Dr. Buchanan believes in training the 
pe A feature of this 
sye which should interest the women who follow current 


ramming s\ stem. 


1 hands as well as the mind Notes on the towns in which these heroines 
and hands as : s 


lived will be given, with about eighty illustrations. 
Announcement is made by F. 


ire is a symposium of eleven women, representative Tennyson Neely of 


teral 
s advanced social thought, in England, all sections of the Chicago, of the immediate issue of a series of cloth bound 
sited States and Australia. These contributors are | books to be known as Neely’s International Library. The 


. Bachman Brokaw, Altona A. Chapman, Sarah first numbers are a translation by Vizetelly of Emile Zola’s 





country, from the Rio Grande to the British boundary, 
becoming familiar with military posts, Indians, ranches, 
hunting camps, together with the peculiar characters of 
the mining regions and the small towns. He always kept 
a journal with detailed notes of what he saw and heard, 
and a striking characteristic of all his stories is their fidel- 
ity in the life of which they treat.” 

Mr. Brander Matthews has been getting himself inter- 
viewed over in London about the American stage. He told 
Mr. William Archer all about the Old Homestead and 
Alabama and In Mizzoura and when he came to speak of 
the ingenious Mr. Charles Hoyt, the eminent interviewer 
exclaimed “ Hoyt? That is a new name.” 

In Harper's for 
and the beginning 


October appears an article on Golf, 
of a series, by Mr. Julian Ralph, of 
New York. The 
first story treats of that captivating game, Pinochle. 


short stories of tenement house life in 


Matthew Arnold’s ‘etters are nearly ready for publi- 
cation and will be brought out during the autumn. 

A cheap edition in one volume of Stanley Weyman’s 
Under the Red Robe is already announced in London. 

Dodd, Mead & Company are the American publishers 
of a little volume of studies by G. H. Radford, the author 
of the last and considered by many the best essay in the 
first series of Obiter Dicta. Shylock and Others are pleas- 





\ifin Gay, Julia A. Kellogg, Frances M. Milne, Lona Lourdes; At Market Value, by Grant Allen; Rachel 
_ Robinson, Frances E. Russell, Catherine H,| Dene, by Robert Buchanan; A Daughter of the King, by 
9 aie ( harlotte Perkins Stetson, Eliza T. Twitchell, and | Alien, and The One Too Many by E. Lynn Linton, It is 
Be atrice Webb of the London Fabian Society. The announced that the publisher will add to this list frequent 
of the Review, B. O. Flower, writes deprecatingly | 2©W works of high standard. 
f the increase of the military spirit in the States. Pro- Mr. James Whitcomb Riley is bringing out another 
- Heinrich Hensoidt, Ph. D., contributes the third | volume entitled Armazindy. 
naper in his series on Occult Science in Thibet. Dr. : 


Casa Braccio, by Marion Crawford, which is to run in 
It 
is the tragical tale of the results, on three generations of 
women, of the Casa Braccio, of a Wicked Deed. 


s 


2 ; ¥ "yi ; “} 52 » wu s : ~ ‘ . . 
ydney Barrington Elliott writes on Prenatal Influence. | the ¢ entury, must be a sort of high class dime novel. 
Stephen Crane contributes a short story of some origi- 


nality called, The Men in the Storm. Carl Vrooman has 


aper on the revival of debating societies in our Ameri- ™. 6.22 : ao hs , 
eo as rhe Scribners have just begun the publication of an at- 


ean colleges and the new movement for intercollegiate ‘ : ae pe 
— 3 tractive American edition of the novels of Henry Kingsley. 


debates on current problems, which will interest college 
Rev. C. 


men. The editor discusses Psychic phenomena. 


Many readers consider the work of Henry Kingsley as 


ant essays written by one who is not only a lover of good 
literature and has a thoughtful mind, but who loves com- 
|mon sense and has a shrewd wit. 

At the sale by auction, in Germany, of the library of 
the late Baron Manteuffel, the following inscription was 
copied from a splendidly-bound copy of Thiers’s Histoire 
“To M. le Baron de Man- 
In token of gratitude and friendship for his 


du Consulat et de l' Empire: 
teuffel. 
humane and generous behavior during the occupation of 
pthe French provinces in 1871.2-3.—A. Thiers.” 

Mrs. Burton Harrison has written a new novel, called 
An Errant Wooing, which will appear in the Century dur- 


ing the coming year. It is a love story, the characters 


H. Zimmerman writes on The Church and Economic 
Reforms. Prof. Thomas E. Will, Frank Parsons and 
James M. Brown have something to say about the problem 


rhe Unemployed. Walter Blackburn Harte balances 
| this serious reading with a good natured, humorous 
n The Advantages of Provincialism. 


nenes 

A paper of unusual interest by the late Amelia B. 
Edwards forms the leading article in the issues of Littell’s 
It is entitled The Art of the 
Novelist, and traces the history of fiction from its earliest 


Ave tor 


September 29. 


eginnings to the present day. ‘Turning to the examples 


f fiction, the writer says: 


One which has survived the rise and fall of many an ancient 
a modern empire, is an Egyptian romance entitled 
The Tale of the Two Brothers. We have the original manu- 
script in the British Museum. It is written on nineteen sheets 
of papyrus, in a fine hieratic hand, and it was penned some 
three thousand two hundred years ago by a Theban scribe 
amed Ennana. This Ennana was librarian of the palace to 
King Merenptah, the supposed Pharaoh of Exodus; and he 
appears to have written the tale by order of the treasurer, for 
the entertainmeut of the crown prince, Seti-Merenptah, who 
subsequently reigned as Seti Il. This prince has signed his 
name in two places on the back of the manuscript, these being 


and many 


| Duncan), illustrated; An Unprotected Family, by Tasma; 


superior to that of his brother Charles, and of late years 
his novels have been receiving more of the attention their 
merit entitles them to. | The moment is opportune, there- 
fore, for their publication in this country. The 


Austin Elliott and Geoffrey 


first in 
this edition is Ravenshoe. 
Hamlyn will follow later. 

The poetical collection which Mr. Quiller-Couch has 
been preparing is called by him The Golden Pomp: A 
Procession of English Lyrics from Surrey to Shirley. 

The Appletons announce the following books of fiction: 
Second edition of The Manxman, by Hall Caine; The 
Lilac Sunbonnet, by 8. R. Crokett; Round the Red Lamp 
A Flash of Summer, by Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford; Maelcho, by the Hon. Emily Lawless; The 
Trail of the Sword, by Gilbert Parker; The Wish, by H. 
Sudermann; The God in the Car, by Anthony Hope; 
Vernon’s Aunt, by Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette 


by A. Conan Doyle; 


One Fair Daughter, by F. Frankfort Moore; The House 
of Quest, by Adeline Sargent; The Justification of An- 
drew Lebrun, by Frank Barrett ; The Good Ship Mohock, 
by W. Clark Russell; At the Gate of Samaria, by William 


being American tourists in Northern Africa and Southern 
Spain. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


A Common Story. By L Gontcharoff. 
A Florida Sketch-Book. 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 
A Mild Barbarian. 
ton & Co. 0c. 
Brother Against Brother. 
Shepard. $1.50. 
Dante, Beatrice and the Divine Comedy. 
son. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Die judische Litteratur seit Abschluss des Kanons. 
Winter u. A. Wuensche. 
Fabri de Peirese, humaniste, archéologue, naturaliste. Par Ch. 
Joret. Paris: Picard. 
Lesser Questions. By Lady Jeune. London: Bennington. 
Mystere de la Passion. Texte du manuscrit 697 de la bibli 
theque d’Arras, P. p.J.M. Richard. Paris: Picard. r 
Psalm Mosaics. By A.8. Dyer. London: E. Stock. 


London: Heinemann. 

By Bradford Torrey. Boston: Hough- 
$1.25. sh 

By Edgar Fawcett. New York: D. Apple- 


By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & 


By Charles Tomlin- 


Vs: Be 


Ravenshoe, (In Two Volumes). By Henry Kingsle New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. beaten: For Sale b: ‘ 
rell & Upham. $2.00. say by oan 

The Chase of Saint Castin, and Other Tales. By Mary H 
Catherwood. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ine 

The Age of Fable. (New Edition). By Thomas Bulfi 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $2.00. mere winch. 


The Green Carnation. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 







probably the only autograph signatures of any Egyptain king 
which have come down to ourtime. This most venerable and 
precious document was purchased in Italy by Madame d’Orbi- 
ney, who sold it in 1887 to the authorities of the British Museum;| and Mrs. J. H. Needell. 
and it is now known as the D’Orbiney Papyrus. 











The October Romance has for its special feature a| French at prices astonishingly small. 
group of Folk-Lore Tales. 
pilation from Irish Folk-Lore by the late Urania Locke | 


One of these, an original com- 


Bailey, is humorous; the other two are studies from the | 


Bengalese and Japanese. The number opens with a love 


aie ~ | on the subject of Bible History, by eminent writers. 
scene in modern Greece by Edith R. Crosby, and there is 
also a love story of the wild Southwest by R. L. Ketchum, | 


and others by Francois Coppée and Vast Riconard. | Chicago 
‘ago. 


Good Housekeeping for October begins its announced | 
discussion of the food question, under the title of Food for | early date by t 
the Family of Man. ‘The leading article of this number 
are Economy of Food, by Prof. W. O. Atwater of Wes-| 
yan University; Wheat and Wheaten Flour, by Prof. 
Vharles D. Woods, also of Wesleyan University ; Uncle 
Sam and the Food Question, by George K. Holmes, of the 
United States Census Bureau, Washington; Some Peculiar | 
Substances, by J. Brewster Sedgwick, M. D.; and Charac- ‘wated. 
teristics of the Markets of the World, by Maria Parloa, | 
‘rom personal study and observation during a two-years’ | 
Sojourn in the Old World. 


he Scribners. 


Puma, Wolf and Grizzly Bear. 


timental and romatic grounds. The book will 


writer of short tales of the Wilder West. 
said to draw his incidents from real life. 
western trip in 1885,” says the chronicler, “ he had seen 


The Critic prints a list, an appalling thing for length, 
of the books to be published this winter by the various 
houses. In these days of business depression the book | 
trade has been active compared to other trades and the | 
publishers, according to the Critic, look forward to an 
‘nusually busy season. The Lounger has a word of com- 
"enton the opinion of a gentlemen who eulogizes Mr. | 


James Whitcomb Riley’s poetry, comparing it to the pic- 


was at that time still brilliant and booming. 


tions, and again indulged in mountain bunting. 





John Locke; Dust and Laurels, by L. M. Pendered ; ‘The 
Green Carnation; and novels by Mrs. Mannington Caffyn 


Ginn & Company announce a number of text books in 
Le Misantrope 
edited by Professor Bocher, for instance, at twenty cents. 

Mr. Gladstone has promised to write an introduction to 
The People’s Pictorial Bible History, a sort of ‘symposium’ 
The 
general editor is Rev. Dr. G. C. Lorimer of Boston, and 
the publishers are the Henry O. Shepard Company o 


Wild Beasts is the title of a book to be published at an 
It will comprise studies of 
the Elephant, Lion, Panther, Leopard, Jaguar, Tiger, 
The aim of the author, 
John Hampden Porter, has been to portray the beasts as 
| they actually are, and to account for their characters and 
| habits on rational and scientific as distinguished from sen- 


be illus- 


The Writer has an article on Mr. Owen Wister, the 
Mr. Wister is 
“On his first 


great deal of life among the cattlemen, for the cattle era 
On his next 
visit, in 1887, he went to Fort Washakie, a typical frontier 
post, one hundred and fifty miles from a railroad, where 
he first studied western military life and Indian reseava- 
He went 
west again the following year, and has been going west 
ture of the Greek artist whose fruit study was so good that | ever since, sometimes twice a year, exploring the whole 


The Life and Letters of Frasmus. By J. A. Froude. N : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.- Boston: For Sale by Damas 
Upham. $2.50. 


The Sea Wolves. By Max Pemberton. New York: Harper 


& Brothers. 50c. 
Upon a Cast. By Charlotte Dunning. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 50c. 


William Shakspere. A Study in Elizabethan Literature. 


Barrett Wendell, Ass’t Professor of By 


English at Harvard 


College. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: 
Sale by Damrell & Upham. $1 75. mas pe 
POETRY. 


A Patch of Pansies. By J. Edmund Cooke. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 
$1.00. 

Narragansett Ballads, with Songs and Lyrics. By Caroline 
Hazard. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. ae 

The Flute Player and Other Poems. By Francis Howard Wil- 

liams. New York: u. P. Putnam’s Sons. Boston: For Sale 

by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


The Torch Bearers. By Arlo Bates. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
BOC. 


f 


HISTORY. 
A History of Lancashire, By Eh Fishwick. London: E. Stock. 


Die Condictio indebiti d. deutschen 6ffentlischen Rechtes. vy. 
V. Glassing. Giessen: C. v. Miinchow. 


L’Amira] Jaubert de Barrault et les pirates de la Rochelle. Par 

Tamizey de Larroque. Paris: Picard. 
SCIENCE. 

A Text-Book of Pathology. By D.J. Hamilton. Vol. IL, 

I. and IL London: "Wocusilian: Parts 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alt-cebtischer Spracheschatz. 6 Lfg. v. A. Holder. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 

City Government in the United States. By Alfred R. Conkling. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. _— 


Die Gesetze u. Elemente des wissenschaftlichen Denkens. 2 
Bd. vy. G.Heymans. Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 


Ethnologische Studien zur ersten Entwicklung der Strafe. 
8. R. Steinmetz. Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 


Kif-kif Haroun al-Raschid ; odysée en Algérie d’un membre de 


a v. 


la commission des dix-huit. Par Michel Jicé. Paris: Nilsson. 

Nature Stories for Young Readers. By Florence Bass. Boston: 
D.C. Heath & Co. 35c. 

The Children’s Second Reader. By Ellen M.Cyr. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 40c. 

The Library Catalogue. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

The Oracles Ascribed to Matthews by Papias of Hierapolis. 
London: Longmans. 

21 Portrait-Biisten im Triforium des St. Veit-Domes 
v. 


K. B. Madl. Prag: Bellmann. zu Prag. 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6. 
Love doth ever shed 
tich healing where it nestles : spread 
O’er desert pillows some green palm. 
Gerald Massey. 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7. 
When our souls shall leave this dwelling, 
The glory of one fair and virtuous action 
Is above all the ’scutcheons on our tomb, 
Or silken banners over us. 
Shirley. 
MonvDAyY, OCTOBER 8. 
We see how everything was made to love, 
And how they err who, in a world like this, 
Find anything to hate but human pride. 
N. P. Willis. 
‘TUESDAY, OCToBER 9. 
Faith shares the future’s promise ; Love's 
Self-offering is a triumph won; 
And each good thought or action moves 
The dark world nearer to the sun. 
Whittier. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10. 
There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 
"Twill make a thing endurable which else 
Would break the heart. 
Wordsworth. 
Tuurspay, Ocroser 11. 
Be noble! and the nobleness which lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 
J. R. Lowell. 
Fripay, OcTroBerR 12. 
He that is down need fear no fall; 
He that is low, no pride. 


John Bunyan. 


WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 


In issuing the last of the Bulletins for this year, Mr. J. 
Warren Smith, Director of the New England Weather 
Service, writes: 

We have tried to make the bulletins brief, reliable and 
complete, and if our efforts have been successful it is only 
because of the prompt, regular and accurate reports that 
have been received from the volunteer crop correspondents. 
About one hundred and five representative men and 
women, located in different districts in New England, have 
comprised this corps, and great praise is due them for 
their efforts to gather reliable information relative to the 
influence of the weather on the crop conditions and in 
getting that information as quickly as possible to the office. 

The development of grass and winter grains during the 
past season shows that if there is a good snow covering, 
these crops are not injured by any extreme cold. Very 
cold weather was experienced on Dec. 14, 1893, Jan. 10 
and 11, in the north, and on Feb. 24 and 25, yet the ground 
was generally well covered with snow at those times, and 
the reports of poor grass or grain this season, because of 
the winter’s cold, are very rare. Nearly three-fourths of 
the peach buds were killed by the cold wave in February 
and many trees injured. 

Fruit buds started very rapidly in March in the warm 
weather, and at first it was feared that the cold wave of 
the 27th and 28th had injured them very much, but the 
crops do not show it now. ‘The April weather was favor- 
able and the season was nearly two weeks ahead of the 
average at the end of the month, but the dry weather of 
the first half of May and the excess of rain and cloudy 
weather in the last half, with the cold spells and frosts of 
the 14th and 16th, retarded all work and growth of vege- 
tation. Hot weather prevailed the last of June, with 
very little rain during the month, and a drought began to 
be felt in southera sections. 

Grass and grain matured too rapidly and hoed crops 
suffered. There was plenty of rain in the northern part 
of Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine during July 
during the past season, but in all southern districts the 
drought was intensified by general want of rain, and on 
the 13th, 20th and last few days of the month by the ex- 
ceedingly hot and drying weather. During the first week 
in August temporary relief was given over most parts of our 
district by moderate showers, but still no general rain 
came during this month or in September until the third 
week. 

The amount of precipitation from January 1 to Septem- 
1 was 18.05 inches less than the normal amount at East- 
port, Me., 10.34 inches at Northfield, Vt., 8.76 inches at 
Boston, 12.62 inches at Nantucket, Mass., 15.21 inches 
at New Haven, and 13.97 inches at New London, Conn. 
At Southington, Conn., there were 6.40 inches less than 
the normal amount of rain in the summer months. At 





26th and 27th killed vines, etc., in most places, but crops 











Amherst, Mass., the deficiency for the summer months 
amounts to 8.57 inches. 

The last part of September was generally favorable for 
harvesting and for the growth of late crops and fall sown 
seeds. Crops have ripened well and corn is curing 
very nicely. The past week has given very little rain in 
any section except in the extreme southeast; over 14 
inches have fallen at Nantucket, Mass. The frosts on the 
Much 
more rain will be needed in all sections to make a full 
water supply for winter and to put the grass lands in the 
best of condition. 


were generally out of the way of much damage. 


In the greater part of the three northern states the week 
has given favorable weather for harvesting, and most of 
the crops are in. Pota- 
toes continue to turn out better than expected in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and are reported up to the aver- 
age in Maine. 


Corn is husking out a fine crop. 


seans are very nice and were secured in 
good shape. Fields are looking well, though a few new 
seeded pieces are dead. Apples are variable, but some re- 
port them better than expected on picking them. 

The weather has been very favorable for ripening fruit. 
Pastures are generally good, and as there is plenty of 
water in them now the stock is expected to come to the 


barns in good condition. On the whole, good crops have 





been secured in fine condition in these states, and as one | 
correspondent in Vermont puts it, “ We see no long faces | 
among farmers and hear no complaint.” 
The rain in the southern states has not been sufficient 
to fill up wells, and some streams that were full are dry | 
again, but it has greatly helped pastures, fields and late | 
forage crops. The milk supply has increased and stock is 
improving. Corn is mostly cut and is a good sound crop. | 
Potatoes are almost everywhere reported a little better 
than expected and of fine quality. 


in size and are generally abundant. 


Apples have increased 


The weather has been very favorable for harvesting 
and for fall plowing. Much plowing has been done, and 
in many places a great amount of fall seeding to grass is 


going on. 





Many report the crops on the whole nearly up 
to the average season, and remarkab'y sound and of better 
quality than during a wet season. In this connection it is | 
interesting to note that the crops do better with a very 


small rainfall if it is distributed in frequent light showers 





as it has been this season, than with a much greater fall, if 


it comes in a few hard downpours. 


MANASSAS JUNCTION. 

These words, which were the Southern name of the 
battle which at the North we called Bull Run, are about 
to take on a new significance. 

It is thirty-three years, a generation of men, since that 
critical action was fought which taught the men of the 
North and South, in object-lesson, really for the first time, 
what is meant by the word war. After a generation, a 
body of freedmen and freedwomen meet, in sight of Bull 
Run, to dedicate an industrial school which they have 
built for the people of their own race. The 100 acres of 
land belonging to the school is paid for, and a handsome 
new school building of twelve rooms, with dwelling ad ja 
cent, has been erected, and the enterprise has been brought 
to this point of success with the good will and helpful 
spirit of the best white citizens of Manassas and Prince 
William county. 





Prof. John R. Clifford of Martinsburg, W. Va., has | 
been appointed principal of the school, which opened 
Octeber 1. The enrollment of scholars has already reached 
two hundred, but there are accommodations only for a} 
much smaller number. A fine clay bank on the farm will 
furnish the material for bricks, and brick-making is one of 
the industries to be taught. A competent board of Trus- 
tees of both races has shown great wisdom and enthusiasm 
in its efforts for the school and great credit is due for 
their management. 

An opportunity will be given, in this month, to people 
in Massachusetts to contribute for this industrial school. 
An envoy who bears the fortunate name of Jennie Dean 
spoke at Worcester on Wednesday, in the first of a series | 
of addresses in which she will ask us to contribute large 
sums or small for the carrying out of this work. 

Buildings are needed for the different industries which 
will be taught. Tools and books will be required. Ina 
section of the country where fifty cents is the day’s wages 
of an able-bodied man, not much money can be spared 
from the needs of the family to purchase books or tools. 
And yet the colored people of Manassas have done bravely | 
and have of their little given generously. Money is needed | 
for many necessary expenses. Rooms must be furnished 
and many a pupil will brave the storms of winter with 
insufficient clothing. 





| 


Miss Jennie Dean, to whose intelligence and persis- 
tent efforts the success of this work is mainly due, is a 
woman of remarkable executive ability. Born a slave on 





bership: 


the battlefield of Bull Run, not far from the famous 2. 
House, thirty-six years ago, she now owns her ho 
fifty acres near Sudley Springs, paid for by her own 
ings. For more than ten years she has be 
ordained missionary to her people. 


tear) 
the of 
farn. 
en a self 
Without being 
educated woman, she is an able and forcible speaker » 
has addressed audiences in many of the princip ' 


an 


al Cities of 
this country in behalf of her Sunday school work and ed 
cational plans. 

Letters may be addressed to Miss Dean, at the | 


iz nd 4 
Hand Office, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 





DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
The Massachusetts Library Club held its annual 
ing in Jacob Sleeper Hall, on Wednesday. The follow, 
President, William E. Fost, 
Providence ; vice presidents, Charles K. Boston of Brooklin, 
Miss Mary A. Jenkins of Boston; secretary, W. }, 7 
inghast of Cambridge; treasurer, Miss Abby L. Sarg; 
Lowell. 


heer 


officers were elected: 


ne 


By the secretary’s report it was shown thar 


membership had increased during the year from 198 ¢, 
and by the treasurer's report the organization was sho, 
to be in a healthy financial condition. 

The topic of discussion was the asking and ; 


of questions at public libraries, * reference 
so-called, in which W. E. Foster of Providence 


| Green of Worcester participated. 


The New England Historic-Genealogical So 


| its first meeting for the season on Wednesday af 


Judge Aldrich presided, and there were about 


| bers present. 


The report of Librarian Dean was to the effect tho 
since the last meeting the society had received as donations 
sixty-four volumes, eighty-four pamphlets, one tal 
pedagree and one framed engraving, the publications 


iar 


several state and foreign historical societies and educa 
tional institutions, printed genealogies relating to Bed 

Blackman, Burt, Clutterbuck, Dodge, Dudley, Gibbs 
Morris, Odell, Piper, Rich, Start and Warren families, a 


|manuscript genealogy of the DeWolf family and a mar 


script copy of the Kittery records, by the late John S. H 
Fogg, M. D. 

The council reported progress in the alterations 
Society’s building, and the deaths of fifteen members wer 


| recorded by the historiograpner, Rev. Ezra Hoyt Byingto: 


The following members were elected to resident mew 
Elbridge G. Allen of Boston, Charles J. Nort! 


| of Buffalo, N. Y., Francis W. Sprague of Roxbury, Hear: 
| H. Vail of New York, Seymour Morris of Chicago, Alex- 


ander Corbett, Jr., of Boston, Ezra S. Stearns of Concord 
N. H.; for corresponding membership, Reuben G. Thwait 
of Madison, Wis. 

An interesting paper was read by Mr. Edwin I). Mead 
on New England and the English Commonwealth. 


The Third New England Conference of Charities, Cor 
rection, and Philanthropy is to meet at Newport R. 1. 
October 10-13. 
nesday evening, will be delivered by Rev. John Grahan 


The address at the opening session, Wed 


Brooks, of Cambridge, Mass. 
This Conference aims to be a gathering of people inter- 
ested in all kinds of charitable and reformatory work 


public and private. They will come together to lear 


|from and teach each other about new and improved 


methods, to exchange opinions, to measure the results they 
have attained by those attained by others, to give to eac! 
other the ripest fruits of their experience. 

The Boston Primary Union of Sunday School Teachers 
will resume its sessions at Bromfield Street Church, Bos 
ton, on Saturday, October 6, at 2Pr.M. Miss Bertha F 


| Vella will teach the lesson, and all teachers of Primar) 


and Intermediate Classes are invited to attend its wees!) 
sessions. 
The Union Bible Class, under the leadership of Dr 


Sal- 


Nehemiah Boynton, will hold its opening service on 


| urday, October 6, at 3 P. M., at Bromfield Street Chure). 


to which every one will be welcomed. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society held its six") 
sixth annual exhibition of fruits and vegetables in 
Horticultural Building, ‘Thursday and Friday. The fruits 
were arranged in the upper hall and the vegetables in the 
lower, making a fine display in both. 

The Parker Memorial Science Class will begin its oad 
tomary course of public meetings and lectures on Saat] 
October 7. This will be the fiftieth year of these serie’ ™ 
weekly gatherings. For those who have an hour to spare 
for such use on Sunday, they afford assurance of 4 profit: 
able consideration of important themes. _It is understoo® 
that the provision for the ensuing season will maintain the 


high order of subjects and speakers that has hitherto 
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| “gistinguished these oceasions. The lecturer this Sunday BRRAST ORS Academy, 

y ’ a1 be Dr. W. O. Perkins of this city, who has just re- BRADFORD, MASS. 

A wi F a ‘ . . . : sa a 

z ned from an excursion of several months abroad. His For the higher sechry of young women. Building un- 

". turne oe: 2 P -_ s mfort and health. Twe “tiv _ y 

n 1] be Surnames and Their Meaning. The place of surpassed for comfor anc ealth Twenty five acres twelve 

1 theme W! : BES in grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 

meeting is the Parker Memorial Building and the hour | course of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year com. 

: 15pm. All are welcome. mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 

as Shicslalbaninaik Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 
rhe New England Association of Colleges and Prepar- 
‘ory Schools holds its ninth annual meeting at the Latin HAUNCY-Hall School. 
och n Warren Avenue, Friday and Saturday next. (Established in 1828.) 
: Phe sessions will open at 2.30 Pr. M., on Friday. For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial care for health 
a ; and for individual needs. ‘Thorough preparation for the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, for business and for 
THE WORLD’S FOOD FAIR. college. Special students received into all classes. 
a aes Chemistry and Physics are taught by laboratory 
’ at : work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. There is Military 
Che great halls of Mechanics Building have again as-| pri) for boys. Year begins Sept. 12. House now open daily 
i med their wonted activity and life with the inauguration | 9 to 4. 
a the World’s Food Fair, or, as expressed in popular par- 593 Boylston Street Copley Square. 
wnce, The Grocers’ Fair. It is astonishing to see what a : 
| ue ety of foods and food products there are, and it takes | J NION Institute of Arts, 
vasion like this to bring them all together; and, in- 162 Boylston St., Boston. 
" Ke ' u . | . ac j » Kj ss F l: 
building is truly filled with exhibitions, great and Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
eet si ” 2 4 and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
al lo be sure, it is a little difficult to trace at once Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
“ } ediate relationship between type-writers and pianos | brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
j « but the former may be pardoned for it is a Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient 
and grocers; ' Tag and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 
e wi has not been here before ; and, after all, may peneoroes: 
handy in transcribing the daily list for the | HELEN FARLEY BLANEY M. 8. DEVEREUX 
s & ers hov f | 
5 z ° . . , 
fhe array of structures in Grand Hall is really more | OWLES 
gy than anything ever before erected there. It is 145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
criticism of permitting comparatively few ex ART SOEOOTL. 
over a great deal of space, but this isa question INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
hil » the - anes of tha Dal _| Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
elwe e exhibitors an wer 7 —- ms x — Bertraim G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 1lith 
and does not concern the spectator. The pavilions which | year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
: sve been placed there are of excellent types; classic col-| equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
fully festooned wreaths: ‘the familiar tem | modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw 

Lior ns with grace 2 SLO , ree 8; > Tk ar -i, . : , . . . 
mns with gracerully i Det See ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
abula ple of the Chocolatiéres; the massive, brow-beating}fortress | attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 
ons o the platform, and the novel edifice which at once sug-| tative Design. Class im Modelling. Students have free ac- 
sduce wats the bon mot, ‘not a salt cellar merely but a whole cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 

" ; . dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
dede ustle of salt,’ and one, by the way, with a truly second | oireulars address as above. ? Nae 
Gibbs tory and real ladies and gentlemen, the salt of the earth, F. M. COWLES. 
ilies, a haps, looking dow n the common crowd. —— 
ae ee ae te. a ASCADILLA School, 
mat hibitio allis likewise in a whiri of activity. 1e | . 
Exhibition Hall is ike pe | ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
St ng aisles are flanked with massive structures of most uD-| Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. ‘The leading pri 
sua! building elements, relieved by the dainty booths, all | vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
teerned by the same head piece graceful in outline and | !*teen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
— . : Bn, : | lecture courses. ‘Teaches ail specialists. Board and thorough 
om asing in the color contrast of their festooned drapings | ingtruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
y loth. In the spacious halls above, devoted usually to| courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
it men scalpture and painting there is installed the priestess of University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
\ = eo e TI : il for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
ri nother rt » ar . ‘ ( ‘ ‘ rt » @ , 

. j her art, the art of home making. ce malin Pauery | on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
, Her lisplays an admirable selection of paintings by Boston art-| years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
o, Alex- ts, the wall spaces are filled with dainty suggestions for | country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

ncord ; : 1 tl -al fl a I. tl teres “I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 

Ee . ome decoration, and the centra re reveals Me = rac- paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHURMAN, President 
Phwait tive table, set for the ‘swell’ collation. he adjacent | of Cornell University. 

patente ludieahs enn somne etal OE tase Ta ee ee eee 
). Mead and home life, while in the minor gallery an auditorium has | HE Prang Art Educational Papers. 

wen established, with cooking paraphernalia, and daily, ; 

. The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 

according to an elaborate programme, an illustrated lec- 
ies, Cor ture is given in some one of the branches of the art of THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
rt R. I. ~~ AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 
yn, Wed 


The tastes and interests of the general public are con- 
sidered, the the that 
remarkable of all modern tricks upon the vision, and our 


Graham 


phonograph, kinetoscope, most 


] ter. aA - 
mio biquitous friends the jeweller, the glove-cleaner, the eye- 
different halls 

rhe opening 
aiternoon found the great building a Mecca for the citizens 


wy wae giass-vender, while bands of music in the 

learn 2 ro . P 
os erve to while away the time while resting. 
im prove i 
sults they { Boston, and with neat speeches by the Governor and 
a to em Volleetor, the grocers of Boston began with spirit what is 


‘ure fo prove a most successful exhibition. 


By JOHN 58. CLARK. 
Price 2 cents. 
For full information in regard to these and other publ 
cations on Art Instruction, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
46 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


PRIVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. ‘Teachers of more tian 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Tei 1s 
reasonable. Address. 

ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
CAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 





Teachers A story emanating from the surroundings of art stu- 
irch, Bos ent life in Paris is In the Quarter by Robert W. Cham- 
Bertha F ers, daintly and prettily told with here and there scenes 
f Primar, “power. The one really noble and strong character is— 
its week} “generally in life—the one that lives and suffers. ‘J olle 
‘ame’ is the burden of the tale. But as time goes on we 
ip of Dr realize that a crop of wild oats is not an absolute necessity. 
ice a r Were right principles properly inculeated from earliest in- 
t Chureb, “acy and without severity, weakness of character would be 
“scommon and the conscience of old age be more com- 
; ‘ortable or less callous, according to the individual. 
d its six 
les in tt OE: 2 2 RIE aS ine "ta 
The fruits : areal enough, the illustrations for Tales of the 
ont ““0)aud, a book of short stories of East Indian life, by 
bles It Mrs. Stee] i 


are worth 
“™patison even with those of Mr. Kipling, have been 
nade by Mr. Kipling’s father. 
ee 


, Whose sketches of native character 


yin its cu 





on Sunday, 


ese series ™ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


Prenc . 
— GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
lass and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


our to ™ 
of a profit 
, understoo 
maintain the 
as hither’ 


‘How 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
| Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
| qualitied Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
| Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 
specialty 


P° 


Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
893. Address 


SSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 


BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M.G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 





ARD Seminary, Mass. 
«Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


| 
| A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 


- | certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 


| training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 

| and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 





K ENYON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


Seventieth year 


excellent 


For illustrated cata. 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For turther information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


(Seer Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding ‘Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog - 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 


ciality. Send for a catalogue. 
Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 
eo Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 


NovtEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


For catalogues 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 

Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 

alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 

aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 

with English, French and Gefman, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mailed free 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


of Yale 


me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 


OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
i31 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


ROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 emiuent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 
and Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientitic, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 


THE High 








JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master, 
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“My 
Ladey’s 
Glove.”’ 


It was the Courtier Lansor who aflirmed that 
“By the glove, one reveals the birth,’ and, 
while we may possibly query the absolute truth 
of his statement, we must admit that a well 
bred lady should be well gloved. 

It is for this reason that so many thousand 
ladies wear only the *“* Duchesse ’ Glove, which 
in its differing qualities, buttons and finish, 
always represents the latest fashion, and, be- 
cause of its superlative wearing qualities and 
reasonable prices, proves to be the cheapest, 
as well as the most fashionable glove made. 


SEND POR PRICE LIST. 


Chandler & Co. 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


Corticelli 
Crochet Silk. 


The special features of 
> this Silk are, Fast Col- 
Ors and High Lustre 

It is used not only 
for Crocheting. but 
for Knitting and 
Other kinds of 
y Neediework. The 
gabrand Corticelli is 


























wherever found. 
This reputation 
has been obtain 
ed by morethan 
@ half centu 
\ry’s expert 

ence in silk 
making. The 
7 wise buyer wil! 
= consider this fact 

Awarded the ¢ Gold 1 Medal and Special Diploma of Honor 
at the California International Exposition, 1504, **Flor- 
ence Home Needlework” for 1894 \s now ready 

Subjects: Corticelli Darning. 22 new designs: Knitting. 
Crochet and Correct Colors for Flowers. embroidered 
with Certicelli Wash Silk, Send 6c. mentioning year, 
@xd we will mail you the book . 96 pages, 90 Illustrations, 


UTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer ™ Boston, Mass. 


MADAME MERRY, 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Hlaving secured the services 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


TAILOR-MADE 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY 


Ladies inspection of our models solicited. 


NEO Ww 


of Mr. 


WALL PAPERS 


FOR SEASON OF 1894. 





Boston, 
at LO Ww- 


The largest stock in 
Wholesale and Retail 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 


| Then the violet raised her head 


A BELATED VIOLET. 





BY OLIVER HERFORD. 


Very dark the autumn sky, 
Dark the clouds that hurried by; 
Very rough the autumn breeze 
Shouting rudely to the trees. 


Listening, frightened, pale and cold, 
Through the withered leaves and mold 
Peer’d a violet all in dread— 
“ Where, oh, where is spring? 


she said. 


Sighed the trees, ‘ Poor little thing! 
She may call in vain for spring.”’ 
And the grasses whispered low, 
* We must never let her know.” 


“What's this whispering?” roared the breeze. 
“Hush! a violet!’ scbbed the trees, 

* Thinks it’s spring—poor child; we fear 
She will die if she should hear!” 


Softly stole the wind away, 
Tenderly he murmured,” Stay!” 

To a late thrush on the wing, 
“Stay with her one day and sing! 


” 


Sang the thrush so sweet and clear 
That the sun came out to hear, 

And in answer to her song, 
Beamed on violet all day long 


And the last leaves here and there 


Fluttered with a spring like air, 


“ Spring has come at last!” she said 


denaiitiie degree. 
that a rishi made a mango tree grow in | 
three minutes, but I do believe that his 
power over the minds of the spectators was 
so great that they all thought that the tree | 
was real. In fact, I go further, I believe 
with Schopenhauer that what we know of 
the material world is only the creation of 
the brain. Mind is all and in all.” 


Dr. Henry Hoffman-Donner, an eminent 
physician, who also had claims to recogni- 
tion as a humorous writer and a poet, died 
last week at his home in Frankfort. He is 
known chiefly by his work, 
Struelpeter, which ran through 150 editions 
and was translated into many languages. 
Father James A. McFaul, 
been appointed bishop of the 
of Trenton, N. J., 
began life as a clerk in a grocery store. 


humorous 


The Rev. who 
has just 


Roman Catholic diocese 


Dr. Roux of the Pasteur Institute claims 


to have found a cure for croup. It consists 
in the injection of serum from the blood of 
a horse that had been inoculated with the 
cultivated microbes of croup. 


Paris papers say that the Pope recently 





Happy dreams had violet 
All that night—but happier yet, 
When the dawn came dark with snow, 
Violet never woke to know. 
St. Nicholas 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Sallie Ward Downs, once a famous Louis- 
of the most remark- 
able women of the South, is dying at her 
home in her native city at 
five. 


ville beauty, and one 


the age of sixty 
At the age of eighteen she was per 
suaded against her will to marry Bigelow 
Lawrence of Boston, but soon returned to 
Kentucky and after obtaining a 
married Dr. Robert W. Hunt. After his 


death, soon after the war, she married Vene 


divorce 


Armstrong, and when he too died soon 


afterwards she married George Downs, a 
wealthy and retired Louisville 
She will leave a fortune of $200,000. 


$25,000 to 


merchant 


laces are alone worth from 
$30,000, 
Governor Waite of Colorado is accom 
panied in his stumping tour of the state by 
Miss Alice Catlin, the nominee for superin 
tendent of public instruction. 

M. Homolle, 

vations at Delhi, has sent word to the Paris | 
Academy of Inscriptions that he has found 
another fragment of the Apollo hymns. It 
contains twenty-eight lines with musical 
characters. 

Ex-State Senator Cyrus Flaxtoben of 
Concord, N. H., has a huge kite, on which 
he sends up his household linen to dry on 
washday. It is suspended about a quarter 


of a mile from the ground. 


who has charge of the exca- 


Prof. Ernst Curtius, the 
scholar, 


famous Greek | 


for being backward in Greek. 


children is a well-known 


luncheon: “I don’t like 
first youngster 
“Why not?” 


asserted, 
he was 





World's Food Fair 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oct. 27th. 


10 a. m. to 10 p. m. 


Entire “two Mh filled with beautiful 
exhibits. Two Musical Festivals daily— 
Best Bands in U. S. Montana’s Silver 
Statue, World's Fair Official Exhibit The 
Home Department — Cooking Lectures 
daily. Electric Creamery in full opera- 
tion; 3,000 pounds of butter made daily. 
Exhibits from Mid-Winter Fair, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Russia, Japan, India, Spain 
and other Foreign Nations represented. 
Finest Exhibition ever given in this 
country. 


ADMITTANCE 25 CENTS. 





to God.” 


Dr. Heinrich Hensoldt, 


Chicago. He says he went to 


the miracles of the mango tree, the rope 
and the basket, he has been forced to be- 
lieve in a spiritual force. He says: “ Many 
of the wonderful miracles performed by 
the adepts I believe can be explained in 
the terms of what we call hypnotism—the 
power of mind over mind. What we know 
of hypnotism is yet limited, but in the case 











Her |} 


who is now eighty years of age, has | 
in his possession a note written to him in 
his boyhood by his teacher, censuring him 


James Whitcomb Riley’s fondness for | 
characteristic of 
the ‘ Hoosier’ poet, and his keen apprecia- 
tion of their quaint sayings is illustrated in 
the following dialogue he claims to have 
overheard, and which he related at a recent 
Willie ‘tall,” the 
emphatically. 
asked. “’Cause 
every night he goes and blabs everything 


the only white 
man who ever met or conversed with the 
Dalai Lama of Thibet, is now visiting in 
Thibet a 
confirmed materialist, but after witnessing 
the wonderful feats of the adepts, such as 


told several French prelates that he would | 


not receive M. Zola, the writer, should the 


latter ask for an audience. He gave as a 
| reason that the novelist was a declared 
enemy of the church. 

At the reunion of the 25th Regiment at 
i 


| Worcester, 
| the oldest survivor of the 
| ng that he 


Marlboro, 
regiment, premis 


Jefferson Stone of 


would be eighty-one years old 


|next January, said: “ My grandfather was 
Revolution. My father 
in the war of 1812, and | 
|}and my three sons fought for the 
“1.” 

Levi P. Morton is the only man in the 
list of vice-presidents of the United States 
who ran for 


la soldier in the 
| went to the front 


Union in 


governor of his state after re- 


tirement from the vice-presidency. 
Probably the oldest bicycle rider in New 


York is Mrs. Margaret Ploster, of 
tady, 


Schnec- 
who is nine ty- three years of age. 

The Shah of 
ardent sportsman and established a Persian 
His 


The owners 


Persia has become an 


Derby, in which twenty-seven of 
| Majesty’s horses recently ran. 
! of the horses which were defeated received 
but the 
no more successful 


| considered an insult that they should allow 


| nothing, of course, owners of the 


| winners were It was 


Now, I don’t believe | says, “ would never do tie Indi 


| and write. 


| of India is education, not eva: 


| by constantly 


; treatment. 


| on the | 
| system. 


has better education. Of “oo “cor 
| population only twenty per ce: can a 
There are no free schoo. 
all India. Here the Children of 5.) 
poor sit side by side. There ed 


be had only by the rich. T) 


100ls 


Lord who has 
some time in Montreal, has 


extensive trip through the Wes \ 


Brassey, 


There is more catarrh in ¢ 
the country than all other dis 
gether, and until the last { 


S 


| supposed to be incurabk 
| many years doctors pronou: 


disease, and presc ribed local ; 
failing to « 
treatment, pronounced it in 
has proven catarrh to be 
disease and therefore requires 
Hall’s Catarrh 
tured by F. J. Cheney & Co 
is the only constitutional 
ket. It is taken interna 
ten drops to a teaspoonful 
jlood and mucuou 

They offer on: 
for any case it fails to « 
culars and testimonials 

F. J. CHENEY & 

KA Sold by Druggists, 7 


FOR OVER FIFTY 
WINSLOW'S 


VEARS 
Mrs. SOVUTHING §8 } 
used by millions of mothers 
teething. It soothes the c} 
allays all pain, cures wind co und is 
emedy for Diarrhwa. 
bottle. Sold by all druggists ro 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs 
SooTHING Syrup. 


‘ 


Twenty-Five Cent 


Wiystow 








‘Hi HUB PUNCH 
Is Deliciously Refreshing 


Particularly acceptable in warm wea 
It contains the right ingredients joins 
right proportions, saves experimenting, a 
nip when fatigued is restful and satisfying 





| 
| their animals to defeat those of the Shah. 
| Further than that the horses were confis- 
lcated and placed in the His 
| Majesty, new source of 
| income. 
A former officer of the German Army, 
Herr Waethe, a wealthy man, has gone to 
California to purchase ground to establish 
a vegetarian colony. 


stable of 
who thus has a 


His disciples,however, 
are to eat fruit and vegetables only in the 
raw state, live in 


unfurnished huts and 


wear as little clothing as possible. In the 


| colony are twelve German noblemen. 


Thomas Foster, who has just been 
sentenced at London to three years’ penal 
| servitude for a number of petty frauds, was 
the originator of the ‘ missing word’ craze 
of which newspapers all over the country 
some time ago availed themselves to boom 
circulation, 
for years. 


He has been living on his wits 


During the sessions of the Rock River 
Conference of the Methodist Church the 
other day, in the Methodist 
Galena Ill, pew No. 65, which General 
Grant used to occupy, was draped with the 
stars and stripes. It was an interesting 
coincidence that Bishop John H. Vincent, 
who presided over the conference, was the 
pastor of the church when General Grant 
was a member of it. 


olic University 


Church of | 


The Rev. James McMahon of the Cath-| 
of Washington, whom the | 





of the Hindoos the power is developed to a 


Pope has just made a Prelate of the Holy 
See, with the title of monsignor, is worth 
nearly a million dollars, and has given a 
great deal of money to the university. 
Virchand R. Gaudhi, a native of Bombay | 
and a representative of the Jaine faith at| 
the World’s Parliament of Religions, is| 


giving a course of lectures in Rochester. | 


“A republican form of government,” he 


Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 


Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Dre 
gists and Wine Merchants every where 

Beware of tradesmen who offer you § 
tutes, which are likely to disappo Ca 


and insist on having 
HUB PUNCH. 








The Durability of Silverware 


Depends far more upon the materia! we 8 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned 5) 


c 1cilernne 











© MARR ed 





—FOR— 
Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Sold 
or Plated Silverware without injuy: 


Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Settle Tara 
All Dealers, 25¢. 











@. M. TUCK & CO., Manafectarers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANT. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mas 








ro r 
| ASSETS Dee. 31, 1893 poe 
| LIABILITIES a ‘ar 





. ae 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMEN! 
issued at the old life rate premium 3 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are Pe 
policies. j che call 
Every policy has indorsed thereo® | one 


| surrender and paid-up insurance Fr aoa gst 
re insured is entitled by te 


atute. ae 
~ Pampers, rates and val 8 for ae 
| on application to the Compa any’s Of eta 
| BENJ. F. STEVENS, Preside a. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pr a : 
secrat 


8. F. TRULL, 
WM. B. TURNER, 48 
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OCTOBER 6, 18% 





local and general, cured 
starvation diet. 


Obesity; 


THINMESS, OF 140% oF FAs, can be resdity reliever. 
Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


i other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


yeement an 


rations. 


ns the bust like honest chest ex 


No Charge for Consultation. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER, 


5 PARK 


EFRUM. 
SHELLMAN 
W *y . de Law d 


HARRY J 


< Ffr Whar’s Efrum? 
wood-pile mo’n twenty yeah 


sin’, IT hopes he’s doin well, 
brung dat wood back to he 
Yes, dat’s 80 

You knowed him? 


tin to fin 


Well, | 


k ve m 


iaintad wid my hairum 


m back into hees pore ok 


nk he’ll come ergin to bring 


ef, but dar warn’t nuthin’ 


st ‘ceptin’ w’en he’d git 


ent 


‘den he’d up an’ make me 


s mad, 


y I'd skin him; but he nebber 





| mammy, he'd do jist w’at 


an 


pon some ‘casions he war kinder 
\A 
it she’d wanter ef she let him 
thab he way; 
ughter brung dat wood back to he 


Amu nye ergo. 


ny Efrum? 





Lawd bress us! 


I's been a 


Zz, iong 


x 


yeahs 
laL DOY 

hees prangs an’ hees rapskal- | 

| 

ayed fur him an’ weeped fur him, an’ | 

} OV 

we of Ef 1 could ketch him now | 

SK 1 Shoah 

bber bringin’ back dat wood. An’ 

owed? 


you 
nebber will lay eyes on him 


rou Sho! Efrum’? 
is, how you’s growed! 


Harper’ s. 


THE SKIES IN OCTOBER. 


Hush! 


You 


MOON—MARS IN OPPOSI- 
AN AS EVENING STARS 
N IN CONJUNCTION, 


From the New York Times. | 
calm mornings of sun- 
is occasionally and appear 


t and windy days that Jead 
We now are beginning to see 

tween having the sun on 
r side the line and seeing him hurrying 
hward. 


Our lengthening 
y afford additional oppor- 

y studying the starry map, 
ist so much sunlight and 

ice more for the beautiful 
ysummer. Eleven degrees of 
ition are added to the sun’s 
that at the end of October he will 


Flat or Contracted Chests, 


| on the 18th Neptune and the moon, followed 


| south pole the upper one. 
|is apparently not the edge of the disk, but 


lits terminator; in other words, the line of 


| nated by the sun and that not illuminated. 


departed spring amid the | 


never to return, without drugs, bands, or 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly improved 
by this method. 

pansion. 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


SQUARE. 


which runs quite well through the month 
of October, reaches the phase of first quar- 
ter on the 6th, and is round-faced and full 
14th. 
ter occurs on the 21st, while the new moon 
On the 14th 
Mars and the moon are in conjunction, and 


on the The phase of the last quar- 


does not arrive until the 28th. 


on the 20th by a meeting between Jupiter 
and Luna. Not one of these can be con- 


sidered as being particularly worth looking 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





at On the 28th the moon pays two visits, | 
the first to Venus and the second to Saturn, | 
civilities | 
which, while 


followed by an interchange of 
the 30th, 


the closest of all on the monthly calender, 


with Mercury on 


finds the two bodies quite too near the sun} 
ior our purposes. 

Mars on the 20th reaches the position of | 
opposition to the sun, and as soon as the 
latter has sunk to rest the warrior will begin 
to ascend the heavenly arch, and we shall 
have his bright ruddy face throughout the 
night. About this time Mars is most favor- 
ably located for observation, and we al 
ready are told of the results of careful in 
spections of his disk. It seems that the | 
planet is in a distinct phase, and has its | 
Its left margin 





separation between the hemisphere illumi- 


This phenomenon recalls that which is seen 
in the moon under somewhat similar condi- 
tions, when the tops of the mountains are 
lighted by the sun either before sunrise or 
after sunset. 

We are also informed that we should con 
sider as purely fantastic the idea of forests 
on fire or signals made by the inhabitants 


of Mars to those on our planet. Some 
canals are already developing, and the 
polar snow is thought to be melting. The 


planet now rises about eight o’clock, and 
shines in the east as a magnificent red 
star. 

While some believe the luminous pro- 
tuberances on the face of Mars to be vol- 
canic mountains, Professor Schiapparelli 
says that they are clouds illuminated by the 
sun, but suggests, at the same time, that 
very possibly there is a third explanation. 
Along the imaginary curve that divides the 
illuminated disk from the dark section there 
may be some vast sea, from which the sun- 
light is less reflected than from the land. In 
this case our eyes are attracted to the illu- 
minated portions, which are rendered more 
conspicuous by the neighboring obscurity 
and seem to protrude toward the dark por- 
tion of the disk. 





dividing line that halves the 
equator to the winter 


he September moon as the 
for October we have it 

's moon, its mission being to 
; the day for the benefit of the 
ze “man. The difference in successive 
. ‘the hunter’s moon is less marked 








omeradly less than the moon’s daily 
sok is some fifty-one minutes, 
, ~: M While science <hrows to 
ving th 


idea of the moon adding to 
the day for the sole benefit of 
» and solves the phenomena 
so: , 108 Of physical law, it reverently 
tes of a vme made sacred by the memo. 


_ © past, when astronomy was 


n that began on the 29th, and 


‘se of the harvest moon, but | 


Uranus is fast approaching the sun, and 
| this is the last month for some time that we 
| shall have the planet as an evening star, 
| for early in November it is in conjunction 
| with the sun, and passes into the realm of 
morning stars. At this time its diameter is 
the smallest for the year. Even were this 
planet as conspicuous as Venus, we should 
hardly be able to see much of it now, as it 
has already begun to feel the all-absorbing 
influence of the sun’s rays. 

Mercury swings away over to the most 
|easterly point in his present journey about 
the sun on the 19th, and we shall not again 
| this year have him so far on that side. A 
| little after sunset and about eleven degrees 
lor so to the left of where the sun disap- 

peared we shall probably be able to catcha 
little glimpse of him, readily distinguished 
from the stars immediately about him, as 
he shines so much more steadily. 





; Sence. 
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the 21st, which puts Mars and the planet 
diametrically opposite one another. Now 
that Saturn has approached so near the 
sun we cannot distinguish him in the skies, 
nor shall we be able to do so until he, too, 
takes up a position in the morning sky. 
While the beautiful planet is now very 
small and of comparatively little account to 
us, there is satisfaction in knowing that 
when he does appear it will be to grow 
larger and more brilliant. 

Jupiter now reigns sovereign of the early 
skies and, having been in quadrature a few 
days ago, is now moving on toward the 
position of opposition, where he will arrive 
in December, and after which we shall have 
him as am enjoyable object in the crisp 
winter and until the golden 
trumpets of the dawn begin sounding the 
day. The planet, already beautiful to the 
early riser, will be larger and far more 
brilliant before the year expires, and there 
will be ample time fully to enjoy his bright 
light. 


evenings, 


Venus always leaves a blank in the sky 
when she ceases to reward our gaze with 
her charming presence, but in this, as in 
many another care, good is to come from 
While 


the morning sky is soon to be deprived of 


the evil we think has been done us. 
her loveliness, we are to be rewarded some 
two months later by having her at sunset in 
the western skies, shining with apparently 


|renewed lustre after so many weeks’ ab 


While the year will be drawing 
rapidly to a close when this happens, we 
shall have a glorious pair to look at for a 
number of weeks, as Jupiter will then be 
shining in the eastern section of the sky. 

Neptune has no very distinctive features 
in October, and he is ranged under the 
banner of Jupiter as a morning star. While 
familiarly spoken of as one of our neigh- 
bors, this planet is too far away from us to 
take a prominent part. ‘The parallax, or 
angular displacement, of Neptune differs 
by so small an amount that it ceases to 
convey much idea to the average amateur, 
although its least and greatest parallax are 
given in the almanacs, as is also its diame. 
ter when longest and when shortest. From 
this we see that Neptune was smallest in 
June and that he is now growing larger, and 
that he will attain his largest size for this 
year in December, when his diameter will 
be sixteen-one-hundredths of a second of 
an arc greater than it was in June. 


How Ladies Can Make Money. 
There are so very few ways a lady can 
make money and so few chances open to 
us, that I know all your lady readers will 
be interested in hearing of “| success in 
plating watches, table-ware and jewelry. | 
make from $10 to $20 per week, and my 
customers are delighted at my work. It is 
surprising how easy a lady can take a plat- 
ing machine and plate old knives, forks and 
spoons. This machine plates, with either 
nickel, silver, or gold, and will generally 
plate any of these articles in a few minutes. 
I hope my experience will be as profitable 
to your lady readers as Mrs. Wilson’s was 
tome. Anybody can geta plating machine 
by addressing H. F. Delno & Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The plater sells for $5, or you 
can get circulars by addressing this firm. 

Mrs. C. WYMEN. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Great Northern Railway, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The General Passenger Office of the Great 
Northern Railway will be pienecd to forward 
to applicants any or all of the publications 
named below, on receipt-of the amount of post- 
age named after each, It should be understood 
that these books, maps and pamphlets were 
prepared at considerable cost and are worth in 
each Case many times the postage. They will 
prove of much interest to persons who contem- 
plate a trip to any part of the Northwest, or 
who desire the information all intelligent 
people should possess concerning a vast, re- 
sourceful, important and growing part of the 
United States. Several of these publications 
have been supplied in quantities to public 
schools at the request of superintendents and 
teachers, on account of the instructive and use- 
ful information they contain. 


BOOK FOLDER.—Send 2 cents for 
postage. 


This publication contains complete time cards, 
a series of train route maps,alarge map of the 
country; a table giving first and second-class 
passenger rates, and freight tariff on settlers’ 
goods from St. Paul to all points on the line; a 
table showing tributary points reached by 
steamer or stage; through car service and con 
nections; important baggage and ticket regu- 
lations, and much interestin descriptive 
matter. In short itisa handy volume of read 
reference for passengers about local and through 
service on the Great Northern to all parts of 
the Northwest and Pacific coast. 


MAP FOLDER.—Sent free, 


This contains the regular time schedules; a 
large map of the country west of Chicago and 
St, Louis; baggage and ticket regulations; and 
other information of value to travellers. 


ATLAS OF THE NORTHWEST.-— Send 
15 cents for postage. 


Contains complete maps of the United States, 
Minnesota, the two Dakotas, Montana, Idaho 
and Washington, showing post-offices to June 1 
1804, with every important geograpiheal and 
topographical feature brought down to date, 
and printed in the highest style of the map 
maker’s art. Interesting, descriptive, historical 
and statistical information appears with each 
map. 


LARGE WALL MAP.— Send 25 cents 
for postage. 


This isa map of the country west of Chicago 
and St, Louis, mounted on rollers; 30x60 inches; 
complete in every particular from latest sur- 
veys; gives most detail of the Northwest, both 
above and below the international boundar 

line from the Great Lakes to Puget Sound; 
elegantly printed and useful in every office and 
school; has been asked for by teachers in all 
arts of the Northwest, and copies are now 
1anging in the public schools of many towns 
and cities. 


VALLEY, PLAIN AND PEAK. From 
Midland Lakes to Western Ocean.— 
Send 10 cents for postage. 


This attractive publication contains nearly 100 
Northwestern views, singly and in groups, 
etched from photographs, ornamentally em- 
bellished, and accompanied by descriptive 
matter and characteristic initials beautifully 
printed in colors, altogether forming one of the 
most elegant books of the kind ever issued. It is 
equal to art books which sell for a dollar or more 
and contain very much less genera! information 
and beauty. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS OR BUL- 
LETINS.—Send 2 cents postage for 
each 
A series of illustrated publications on Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Montana an Washington. 
Treats of the location, history, climate, agricul- 
tural, pastoral, mineral and timberal resources 
and products of each of these important states. 


HUNTING AND FISHING BULLETINS. 
- Send cents for postage for 
the two. 


These publications contain the game and fish 
laws of the Northwestern States, and very much 
interesting information about various kinds of 
game and fish, and localities where found, with 
many fine illustrations. 


VIEWS OF MOUNT 
KOOTENAI 
cents each. 


These beautiful art reproductions of striking 
scenes in the mountains of Montana are 20 by 35 
inches in size, and cost in large quantities $1.00 


INDEX AND 
CANYON.—Send 50 





Driving the Brain 


at the expense 
of the Body. 
While we drive 
the brain we 
must build up 
Ex- 





the body. 
ercise, pure air 
—foods that ; 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
oss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
witl doubtless tell you that the 
juickest builder of all three is 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for othe: 


foods. : 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists. 








Saturn is in conjunction with Old Sol on 





each, but are sold at half price to introduce 
them. Only one of each will be sold to any one 
address. eeney. will also be sold in a choice 
frame with glass at $2.00, or half price. An 
ornament to eith r office or parlor and do not 
contain any advertising. 


THE EVERGREEN STATE.—Send 2 
cents for postage. 


This pretty seuvenir contains 26 views of 
Washington exhibits at the World’s Fair. It 
costs 12 cents a copy to print. 


FACTS ABOUT A GREAT COUNTRY. 
—Sent free. 


This contains a large variety of facts of in- 
terest to new settlers, including diagrams show- 
ing the simplicity of land surveys, a brief state- 
spent of land laws, and a map of the United 
States. 


F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
GEO. A. BUTLER, 
Gen. Agt. 211 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Avoid a reaction after vacation. 
Keep the blood in healthy circulation. 
Electric, Magnetic Massage and Steam 


Treatments, 
J. H. TAYLOR,150 Tremont Street, 
Room 4, - ° Boston. 


Patients treated at their home if desired. 


Obesity, Nervous Prostration, Indigestion 
and Paralysis successfully treated 
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To Whom tt May Concern: 


The present strike of the Garment Workers of 
Boston against what is termed the “ sweating 
system ” has been widely heralded, and is natur- 
ally creating much discussion and comment. 

The “ sweating system” comes into operation 
where the clothing merchant sublets the work- 
ing of his garments toathird party or middle- 
man, known a8 a contractor. 

This method of manufacturing is responsible 
for the evils of the *‘ sweating system” including 
starvation wages, unhealthy workrooms, with 
all the attendant evils to the workers, and 
danger to the purchaser of clothing made under 
such conditions. The only permanent remedy 
for such grievances is to abolish the contractor 
and have each merchant attend directly to the 
manufacture of the clothing he puts upon the 
market. 

The employees of the firm of Macullar, Parker 
& Company are employed directly by the firm, 
have no go-between to eat up or appropriate any 
of their earnings, Lave always been treated 
most fairly and considerately by their employ 
ers, and are in possession of specially construct 
ed workrooms on the premises, where every 
appliance conducive to good sanitary conditions 
is in operation. 

As we realize that much injury may accrue 
to our employers because these facts may not 
be generally known, and that we ourselves may 
thereby suffer loss, we take this means of in 
forming the public of how matters stand. 
Macullar, Parker & Company are the only firm 
in New England who directly employ all their 
own garment makers and manufacture all 
the goods upon their own premises by skilled, 
fair-paid workmen and women. For that reason 
we are among the very rare members of the 
trade whoare not on strike for better conditions. 


Signed, 


Thos. A. Owens, Wm. D. Goff, Jr. 
J. G. Morton, Annie M. Irving, 
Mary E. Fitzgerald, Dora Hull Smith, 
Timothy Connor, Mary Downing, 
J. T. Benson, Geo. A. Wood, 
Cornelius Keating, J. McCarthy, 
Laura J. Carr, Julia Bellotti, 
Lizzie V. Wallace. 


In behalf of the employees. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 26, 1894. 





Herschel and His Sister. 


It was in 1774, when the astronomer was 
thirty-six years old, says Good Words, that 
he obtained his first glimpse of the stars 
with an instrument of his own construction. 
Night after night, as soon as his musical 
labors were ended, his telescopes were 
brought out, sometimes into the small back 
garden of his house at Bath and sometimes 
into the street in front ot his hall door. It 
was characteristic of him that he was 
always endeavoring to improve his appara- 
tus. He was incessantly making fresh 
mirrors, or trying new lenses or combina- 
tion of lenses to act as eyepieces, or pro- 
jecting alterations in the mounting by 
which the telescope was supported. 

Such was his enthusiasm that his house, 
we are told, was incessantly littered with 
the usual indications of the workman’s 
presence, greatly to the distress of his sis- 
ter, who, at this time, had come to take up 
her abode with him and look after his 
housekeeping. Indeed, she bitterly com- 
plained that in his ardor he omitted to take 
off before going into his workshop, the 
beautiful lace ruffles which he wore while 
conducting a concert, and that consequently 
they became soiled with the pitch employed 
in the polishing of his mirrors. 

This sister, who occupies such a distinct 
place in scientific history, is the same little 
girl to whom we have already referred. 
From her earliest days she seems to have 




















cherished a passionate admiration for her 
brilliant brother William. It was the proud- 
est delight of her childhood as well as of 
her mature years to render him whatever 
service she could; no man of science was 
ever provided with a more capable or ener- 
getic helper than William Herschel found 
in this remarkable woman. 

Whatever work had to be done she was 
willing to bear her share in it, or even to 
toil at it unassisted if she could be allowed 
todoso. She not only managed all his do- 
mestic affairs, but in the grinding of the 
enses and in the polishing of the mirrors 
she rendered every assistance that was pos- 
sible. 


The Sword of Wolfe. 

Canada is congratulating herself, says the 
London Chronicle, upon having secured a 
relic of the glorious opening page in her his- 
tory as a British colony, namely, the sword 
worn by Wolfe 
of Quebec in 1759. 
the 
ground 
where 
and 


General at the capture 
For nearly a century 
few feet the 
heights of Abraham, 
fell mortally 
found its way _ into 
the hands of a Toronto gentleman, Major 
Dunn, who used it in the charge of Bal- 
aclava. 


sword under 


laya 
on the 
Wolfe 


eventually 


wounded, 


It has now been purchased in Lon- 
don from Major Dunn’s descendants by 
the Hon. J. C. Patterson, Canadian Minis- 
ter of Militia, in his private capacity, to- 
gether with the medals which Major Dunn 
received for his services in the Crimea and 
elsewhere. 

It is significant of the change which times 
have brought in the relations between the 
French and English on the North Ameri- 
can Continent that French-Canadian papers, 
such as La Minerve of Montreal are ask- 
ing that the sword may be placed with 
honor in the Parliament at 
Ottawa, while English journals are recipro- 
cating with the wish that the sword of the 
gallant French 


Dominion 


commander, Montcalm, 
should now be sought for and placed in the 
same casket the sword of General 
Wolfe, to emphasize the union of two races 
under one flag. 


as 


Colonel Robert H. Crockett of Arkansas, 
a grandson of David Crockett, is preparing 
a lecture on Davy Crockett; the Fall of 
the Alamo. 





Lord Aberdeen tells the following story 


of himself: He left London at midnight in 


a sleeping-car for the North. 


ger opposite him. 

“ Excuse me,” said the stranger, “ may I 
ask if you are rich?” 

Somewhat surprised, his lordship replied 
that he was tolerably well-to-do. 

“May I ask,” continued the stranger, 
“ how rich you are?” 


“ Well, if it will do you any good to know,” 


was the reply, “I suppose I have several 
hundred thousand pounds.” 

“ Well,” went on the stranger, “if I were 
as rich as you and snored as loudly as you 


I should take a whole car, so as not to 


interrupt the sleep of others.” 


The ex-Empress Eugénie has never been 
popular in England. 


fanatical Roman Catholic and 
because she is believed to have driven her 
son, the Prince Imperial, to self-banish- 
ment and death by her harsh treatment of 
him. This charge against her is distinctly 
made in Comte Maurice d’Herisson’s book, 
just published in Paris. He says: “ The 
Prince Imperial’s life at Chiselhurst was a 
hell. After his father’s death all persons 
that had been devoted to the Emperor and 
the young Prince were dismissed; the 
Empress Eugénie refused to notice that 
her son was no longer a child, and treated 
him accordingly. The stipend allowed 
him was ridiculously small, so he was forced 
to borrow constantly from his companions. 
His letters had to pass through 
mother’s and the governor’s hands before 
they were delivered with sneering remarks; 


In the morn- 
ing when he was awakened he saw a stran- 


She is generally dis- | 
liked, partly because she is thought to be a| 


partly | 


the | 


in short, the young man was humiliated by 
his mother and her servants constantly and 
in every way possible.” 


This maiden with the turned up nose 





wearing a golf cape. The things about a 


cape that make it a golf cape are its fit 


across the shoulders, its fullness at the bot- | 


tom, whereby it can fall in graceful folds, 
its hood and its collar. Why it is called a 
golf cape is obvious enough, it is just the 
thing to wear on the links between strokes. 
Golf is the kind of game you can play in 
all weathers, and this cape with its collar is 
all right for a chilly, windy day and with its 
hood is a first-rate protection against rain. 
Moreover, inside the cape there are two 
cords which you can tie around your neck 
and which will hold the garment on, when 
you throw it back to make a stroke. The 
designer of this cape, however, perceived at 














| once that he had produced a garment alto 
| gether too useful and moreover too fetching 
| to be confined to the links and so it has been 
| put on sale at Springer Bro’s for a utility 
| wrap, and is selling briskly. For street wear 
golf capes are highly decorative, for their 
| hoods are lined with bright silk mostly in 
plaids and the lining of the garment itself 
is silk too. It seems likely that the Boston 
streets will be bright with silk-lined hoods 
this winter. 


This is a likeness of a society leader in 
| New York, observing a little bird on a tree. 
| She came to Boston to buy some wraps 
| from Messrs. Springer Brothers, and when 
| photographer with her permission took a 
| snap-shot of her on Commonwealth avente, 
she was wearing one of the jackets, she had 
purchased. This one is rather loose-fitting 
and is made of smooth cloth, but she has 
also a closer fitting jacket, of chinchilla, 
| with strapped seams. Strapped seams are 
| new for jackets and not only new but also 
| attractive or she would not have bought 
them. They are rather expensive gar- 
ments; all hers are, but they come in the 
same styles, made of less costly material for 
| people who wish to be well dressed yet 
have not millions, as she has, to spend on it. 





| 
a 
1s | 


The Graham Concerts. 


The announcement is made that the ¢ 
Graham concert of this season wi ,™ 
Sunday night, Oct. 14. Manager G,.)" 
has decided that it will be nex essary rap. 
gage two theatres, bearing in »:., 
crowded condition of the Boston ¢ 
his concerts last season and on ager, 
the star attractions that he has secure) « 
| this season, at his popular prices... 

concerts will be given at the Pp; ; 
and Grand Opera House 
night, the same programm 
sented alternately at both 
satisfaction already given 
makes it hardly necessary to , 
| their continued success, and 
ment, with the greater facili 
| that no efforts will be spared 

more popular than ever. The | 
wil be announced in next Sunday's »» 


i) D 
Mind th. 





ark theatre 
CVETY Su» 


Detectives Needed Here. 


Superintendent Charles Ainge. 
National Detective Bureau, Ingj 
Ind., announces that two or 
and trustworthy men ar 

|county to act as private det 
his instructions. Experience 
|}is not necessary to success 
large criminal paper and wil! 
full particulars, which will exp): 
may enter the profession by add 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 


| If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 


|Be sure and that old and 
|remedy, Mrs. WINSLOW’s Soorutne Syer 
| for children teething. It soothes 


| softens the gums, allays al! pair 


use we 


7 
| | , 
leolic and is the best remedy for 
| op . 

| Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


It is the best of all. 


For Over Fifty Vears 


Mks. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has 
used by millions of mothers for their et 
teething. It soothes the child, softens wm 
allays afi pain, cures wind colic, and ts the » 
remedy for Diarrhea. ie. a bottle. & 
all druggists throughout the world. Be cure 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW'S SOOTHING Sravr 


Men and their Clothes, 


A woman knows just where she 
get the most for her money; men at 
different. A man will go and pay 
$65 for a suit of clothes, when F 
get the same thing next door for 


S35 


Now how can a $65 suit be made fr 
$35? Well, this is the way I do it. For 
twenty years I was in the wholesat 
woolen and trimming business, and wa 
a large importer. This gave me exp 
rience and acquaintance, two enormous 
money-savers. ; E. 
I’ve just got some beautiful goods ior 
spring and summer, Martin, Crom 
and Laverton Vicunas, Carr's | 
coating, Scotch Bannocks, Londo 
trousering and French _vestir 
have some fine American makes,‘ 
and one of the best cutters in 
Come in and let me show you 


much you can save. 

FINE TAILORING . 
CHAMBERS, Jos. D. 4 
172 Washington St., "Suir'® 


Opposite Joe] Goldthwait’s 


Boston. 





Ce . 
WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONAR 


> of th 
ae 
A Dictionary # 
nglis 
“x raphy, 
Biograp®)) 
Fiction, 2 





New from 
» Cover to Cover. 


Standard bah Oe 

Sov't Printing nt 

1m} Supreme 

f nearly ali #e° 
Ks. 


I comme 
the one great standard 
Send for free pamphiet containing specime® 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pablis 
Springfield, Mass., OSA. 


>  sa~ Do not bay reprints of 
HORT-HAND iocis wt 
ELF-TAUCHT ©: a 
by BENN PITMAN and JEROME 5 80" 








Send for 








The Phonographic Institute Co. 
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Dr. E. H. Burnham, Optician, 


Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Makes Examinations with all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange- 


+ of Electric Lights in this country. Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 
Order Glasses of Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 


ht 


en 


; 


Si 


(ga A full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. All 


kinds of work executed evenings as well as during the 


fon 


day. 


OPEN UNTIL 8 O'CLOCK P. 


High Class Tailoring, 


C. J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 
:Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


Latest Fabrics Rough Tweeds for Business. 


Soft Vicunas for Qutaway Dress. 
Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 
(Formerly with F. D. Somers.) 


M. 








has 
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| produce the well-known play, Lotta persis- 
tently refused all until approached by Miss 
Lee. The popularity of the latter, coupled 
with the strength added by the securing of 


THE THEATRES. 


¢ 


merry, musical fantasy, Prince Pro 


is meeting with its original success at 


teil the Museum, and this has been steadily | Messrs. Doane and Anderson as joint stars, 
ore maintained since the opening night. It is| Was an inducement not to be lightly con- 
and pa ry evident that the public taste runs in | sidered, and the result was that the rights 
g . this direction, for there is no mistaking the | of the play have been vested in the players 
popularity of the opera and the enthusiasm | above mentioned. The story of the play 

with which it is received. The piece is | deals with the unfortunate mother who is 

ery handsomely mounted, all the sets being | forced by want and distress to pawn her 

made for very elaborate, and especially in the third! child with the Jew pawnbroker, a miserly 
do it. Fe act, the quick change from the ante room| individual. A further condition of the loan 
agers athe palace to the illuminated gardens | is that the age of eighteen the pledge shall 
e me expe with the myriad of colored lights and gor-| become his bride. Just as the bride is pre- 


0 enormous geous effects is exquisite. The members | paring for her nuptials, the mother turns 
| up with the ticket to redeem her child, 
! 
| 


Prince Pro Tem is a produc-| who proves to be an heiress. 


ot 
ort 


the company are more than meeting ex- 


] goods for . 
ues pectations. 





n. Cromby The engage- 
rr’s Covet tion that is in every way refined and for | ment is for a single week, in which will be 
:s, London this reason it is very attractive to ladies| included the regular Tuesday, Thursday 
pore and children who frequent the Wednesday | and Saturday matinées. The succeeding 
+ "Bosal and Saturday matinées in large numbers. _| attraction will be the season’s most success- 
w you hoe Unquestionably the secret of the success ful farce-ccomedy, A Baggage Check. 














achieved by the beautiful Living Pictures | Special attention will be paid to the scenic 
at Keith's New Theatre. lies in the utter features and the opportunities offered for 
| the introduction of specialties will be made 
|use of. 














asence of anything of a coarse or seasa- 
tonal nature in the production. 


D. Elms 





The sub- 


























just Bele ects are all chosen from works of art that} Next Monday, On the Mississippi will 
» State ave appealed for years with special force | begin its second and last week at the Co- 
wait’s ‘© the intelligence of mankind the world} lumbia Theatre. During the week already 








wer, and when finally selected they are | passed this exciting play has been the re- 
invariably reproduced with a faithfulness | cipient of much attention from the public 
‘othe originals that could hardly fail to| who have watched the melodramatic action 
















distinct a hit is credited to her as that made 
by her in One of our Girls, which was the 
success and the sensation of several sea- 
sons. Miss Dauvray’s role is of a dual na- 
ture, and affords her ample scope for clever 
characterization, and for the introduction 
of several novel features. The supporting 
company is of exceptional merit. Miss 
Dauvray’s touris under the direction of 
Mr. Edwin Knowles, manager of the Colum- 
bia and Amphion theatres, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
As to the author of the play, William Gill 
is considered one of the most prolific, as 
well as one of the most successful dramatic 
writers in America. 

The first big production that Boston will 
see this year, and probably the biggest one 
it has seen in many years, will be made at 
Bowdoin Square theatre on Monday even- 
ing, October 8, when the Cotton King will 
receive its first American representation. 
This play is a great success in England and 
it has many features that should recom- 
mend it to an audience, particularly an 
American audience. In the first place the 
Cotton King, the hero played by Jack 
Mason, isa Yankee who has made a for- 
tune in America, manufacturing cotton fab- 
rics and who goes to England to introduce 
Yankee 
laid in Manchester, England, among the 


ideas. The scene of the play is 


There are no soldiers, no 
battles, no gunpowder and the play does 
not meddle with the labor question. It is 
simply a pretty story of factory life, told 
boldly and interspersed with thrilling and 
dramatic situations. No expense has been 
spared and no lack of attention to detail 
will be discovered inthe Cotton King; new 
ideas in stage lighting and stage settings 
will be one of the features of the produc- 
tion, 


Mr. E. J. Henley has been engaged by 
Manager Rose for one of his ,important 
productions at the Castle Square theatre. 
Theatre-goers in Boston where Mr. Henley 
has always been a great favorite, will hear 
this with muchiinterest. To satisfy those who 
express a very kindly interest lest Manager 
Rose has not yet secured his opening at- 
traction, it may be said, to quote his own 
words, “Something will open the Castle 
Square theatre and at the proper time the 
public shall know of it.” The Boston 
Lodge of Elks, instead of having the an- 
nual benefit as usual in one afternoon’s 
performance, will have this season an en- 
tire week’s entertainment. For that pur- 
posp they will occupy the time of the first 
a of the Castle Square theatre. 


factories there. 


The attraction at the Palace theatre in 
Boston next week will be the McHenry 
English Swells’ Company and Cyrene, the 
celebrated skirt and Spanish dancer. It is 
several seasons since this famous danseuse 
has appeared in this city, and she will no 
doubt be given a big were when she 
appears. She is without doubt one of the 
most lithe, graceful and fascinating dancers 
before the public. The whole show will be 
found first class in every particular, and 
every member of the company astar. Lillie 
Weston, an English serio-comic ; the Tramp 
Quartette ; Will E. Nankeville, the famous 
singer, author of ‘ Shipmates,’ and other 
famous songs; Ricca and Merribell, the 
original high rollers; Ada Wolcott, a clever 
serio-comic; Marlowe and Plunkett, two of 
the best negro delineators on the stage; 
Harry Kramer, the famous trick bicyclist; 
Fred J. Bacon, the West Point drummer 
boy; Rita Durand, the charming little 
character change artist, and many others. 
The show will be one of the best which has 
ever been given at the Palace. 


The Lyceum Theatre company’s new 
play to be presented at the Hollis, The 





ONAL merit the hearty commendation of any with intense interest. Mr. Wm. Haworth, 
TONAR Person of cultured taste and refinement. | the author of the play has been seen during 





The patrons of this house seem especially | the past week in a leading role and will 
























coessor of the mrrece . —— | P ‘ 

main mpressed with patriotic tableaux, and! probably continue presenting the same 
pd among the additions for next week are | throughout the engagement. The indica- 
isa, 







me ‘Splendid examples of this nature,! tions are that the second and last week of 
Washington at Valley Forge, and Farragut| On {the Mississippi will be marked by 
“the Mast. A splendid vaudeville bill | crowded houses, and that the prosperity of 
“as been prepared for the coming week | the entertainment will only be enhanced by 
os will enlist the services of Lydia Yea-| the unfortunate fact that its stay is limited. 
ort aga gifted de ae Alcide For the coming week, beginning Monday, 
Denton Pricher > %:g “ee Po queen, | October 8, and for that week only, Helen 
De Bessel a a oi aaa) oa Dauvry, the comedienne who made such a 
Pitrot, ren ’ Passion 7 ae a“ a mode es distinct hit last season as Dorcas the sporty 
tther stars 2 n facial delineator, anc | Quakeress, in the Prodigal Daughter will 
| appear for the first time at the Tremont 

An attraction of great merit will be pre-| theatre, in William Gill’s new farcical 
sea the Grand Opera House next comedy, That Sister of His. 
“*when Amy Lee, Frank Doane and P.' play is especially suited to 


oO raph. ’ 
oA raphy, 
Fiction, # 






























































Rccess, Pawn ‘Ticket 210, 











Aug. Anderson will revive Lotta’s popular | comedy talent and versatility of Miss Dau- 


Amazons, shows Georgia Cayvan, Kathe- 
rine Florence and Bessie Tyree as_ three 

irls whom their mother has reared 
|to appear as boys. Herbert Kelcey, Fritz 
| Williams, and Ferdinand Gottschalk are 
\three young men who convince the girls 
that they do not wish to be tough boys. It 
is said that nothing could be more charm- 
ing or delicate than the manner in which 
Arthur Pinero has treated this subject, and 
ithe result is continuous mirth without 
coarseness or suggestiveness, 


young ¢ 
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Newspaper Reporters Wanted. 


We are informed that the Modern Press 
Association wants one or two newspaper 
| correspondents in this county. The work 
|i 
lady or gentleman. 


1s 


s light and can be performed by either 
Previous experience is 

The new | not necessary, and some of our young men 
the broad| and women and even old men would do 
| well to secure such a position, as we under- 
r “a e tand it takes only about one-fourth of 
Although con- | vray, and in the several cities where it has | your time. For further particulars address 


Santly in receipt of offers for the rights to. been produced this season, another, and as Modern Press Association, Chicago, III. 


ARrausements. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


103d to 110th Performances 


Of Barnet and Thompson’s Musical Fantasy, 


PRINCE racenante 





Evenings at 8. 


NExT 
WEEK 


Laughable. 
PRO TEM. see 
‘ Novelties. 


*¢ TOMMY TOMPKINS HOW D’YE DO!” 


Brilliant Scenic Effects! Rich Costumes! 
New Songs, Marches and Dances, 
NEW 


B. F. KEITH'S | pwearee. 


WEEK OF OCT. 8th. 


LIVING 
PICTURES 


AND A MONSTER VAUDEVILLE BILL. 


INTRODUCING 


LYDIA YEAMANS-TITUS 


and 16 more star acts. 




















Continuous Performance, 10 a, m,. to 10.30 p.m, 
Prices, 25c. 35c. 60c. 75c. $1.00 $1.50. 


GRAND OPERA 29258 


ao 
MANSFIELD & MAGEE....Lessees and Mgrs. 
Evg'’sats8. Matinees: Tue. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 


Telephone 316 Free Check Room for 
Tremont. Bicycles. 


WEEK OCT. 8. 
AMY LEE, FRANK DOANE 
and P. AUG. ANDERSON, 


—1IN—— 


PAWN TICKET 210. 


By special arrangement with Lotta. 


Beautiful Scenery. _ Original specialties. 
Magnificent Cast. 


Next Week the farce-comedy success, 


‘*A BAGGAGE CHECK.” The season’s 
positive hit. 


BOWDOIN SQ. 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
EVERY EVENING AT 8. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 





THEATRE 








The Great London Adelphi 


"*. Cotton King 


By SUTTON VANE. 


Theatre Success, 


Seats secured two week in advance. 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Mgr. 
WEEK OF OCT. 8. 


McHENRY’S 


ENGLISH SWELLS 


* HEADED BY 


CY REN SE. 


Matinees Daily at 2. Evenings at 8. 


Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 


CASINO BUILDING, 


THE 


541 Tremont 8t., 
Boston. 


Grand reproduction of 
the World’s Fair, con- 
taining a view of the 
picturesque grounds, 
main and state build- 
ings, city of Chicago, 
architectural details, 
Midway Plaisance, 
lakes and lagoons of 
real water, mechanical 
effects, excursion 
steamers and trains of 


FAI R cars in motion an 
other interesting ob- 


jects which had place at the World’s Columbian 
ex ition. Magnificent electrical effects at 
night. A descriptive lecture every half hour. 
Opens Saturday, Oct. 6, at7Pr.M., daily 
from 10A.M.to10P.M. Sunday» 2p. M.to10P. M. 


Admission 50c., Children 25c. 











BOSTON 


COMMON WEALTH. 


OCTOBER 6, 1m, 








N EVERY Re- 


ceipt that calls 


for baking powder 


use the “ Royal. 


It will 


make the 


food lighter, sweeter, of finer flavor, 


more digestible and 


wholesome. 


“We recommend the 


Royal 


Baking Powder as superior to 
all others.” — United Cooks 
and Pastry Cooks’ Assoct- 
ation of the United States. 





GOWNS AND BONNETS 


Recent Creations for Tea Gowns and 
Jackets- Those Awful Sleeves 
Bell Effects for Skirts—Some New 
Bonnets —Stylish Colffures—Flem- 
ish Diamonds. 


The time for the tea gown is fast ap 
poaching, and in the interim tea jackets 
are worn in great variety These are not 
by any meaus the loose and lounging 
garments of last season, for they are 
shown in snug shapes, the effect of the 
standard tea garment being obtained by 
cleverly arranged garniture. There was 
one among many that I admired, and it 
was made of silk with large figures 
brocaded over it. The colors were green 
and mauve. It was cut in basque form, 
the lower portion being 10 inches deep 


and draped up nearly to the waist line 


NEW TEA JACKETS. 

on the hip. There was a vest front of 
mauve chiffon and a jabot bertha cape 
of the same. The sleeves were of mauve 
silk muslin under others of thesilk. The 
under sleeves were plaited and had ruf- 
fles falling over the forearm, the whole 
being finished off with a small bow of 
ribbon at the front and back of the 
waist. This can be worn with any kind 
of skirt except magenta or solferino. 

Another novel idea for a tea jacket is 
of golden brown taffeta glace, with two 
tones—black and gold. It is cut like a 
close coat basque, with a full skirt about 
15 inches deep. The sleeves reach a lit- 
tle below the elbow and are finished 
with a fall of lace. There is a yoke 
simulated by narrow gaufferings of the 
silk, and below that is a deep bertha of 
lace extending quite around the shoul- 
ders and falling in a full jabot at the 
front, reaching to the bottom. A high 
collar of the silk has a lace frill droop- 
ing over it. This one is well adapted to 
the requirements of rather elderly ladies, 
though still quite suitable for the young- 
er ones. Young ladies can wear any- 
thing and do not have to choose so care- 
fully as elder ones, for whom there is a 
more limited number of appropriate 
colors and garmenta. 

Another stylish tea jacket was made 
of clove red silk crepon in two distinct 
shades, and it was made up so as to 
have the ridges run diagonally. The 
back was plaited Norfolk style. Under a 
wide belt of chestnut brown silk, which 
closed with a bow of grosgrain ribbon 





of the same color in front. The sleeves 
were drooping puffs, the larger end be 
ing at the bottom. The deep cuffs were 
overlaid with heavy white Russian lace, 
and there was # simulated plastron of 
the same in the neck. The front of the 
jacket was gathered slightly, and there 
were two wide box plaits hanging from 
beneath the lace. On the shoulders were 
bows of ribbon above a row of the laca. 
The whole jacket was very simple in 
reality and one that could be easily 
made, while at the same time it has a 
very dressy appearance. That is a great 
thing to know in the making of a gar- 
ment, and just such a resalt from smal! 
causes marks the real artist. 

The beautiful new wraps for very 
fashionable ladies are now shown spar- 
ingly, and they are really marvels in 
their way. I saw one made of cherry 
satin, covered with a rich pattern of 
black chantilly, a rather heavier design 
than usual for that lace. The edge of 
the lace extended a trifle below the edge 
of the satin. Over the whole there was 
a black velvet collar, which extended 
into stolelike tabs, though not exactly 
down the front. These were faced with 
velvet and turned back on the corners 
and bordered on all the edges with sil- 
ver braid and silver twist and having a 
fine outline pattern worked with fine 
cut jet beads. The collar was plain, save 
for the cord and braid around the edges. 
The cape was lined with black satin. 
Thus the three richest fabrics—lace, 
sutin and velvet—are combined in this 
mantle, which can be worn in the street 
if the rest of the costume is handsome, 
but it is intened more fora visiting gar- 
ment. 

Il may mention the balance of the cos- 
tume worn with this. There was a hat 
of black satin straw, bent upward and 
covered with bluets. The dress was of 
gray and bluet hairline poplin, with 
turret pattern in narrow black velvet 
ribbon and one of bluet grosgrain of the 
same width all around the skirt. The 
bluet or cornflower color will be the 
rage this season, though becoming to 
but few. 

A new idea is presented in another 
wrap, which might also be called pe- 
lisse. There is a long princess shaped 
Wrap without sleeves, reaching quite to 
the bottom of the black dress. It is 
made of heavy black rep. Down the 
front on each side are placed two rows 
of the new heavy lace, with embossed 
embroidered wheels. The cape is a very 
full sprung military, cut to sharp points 
in front and trimmed with the same 
kind of lace. There is a squarish collar, 
likewise trimmed and ornamented down 
the front with handsome jet trimming 
and jet fringe. There is a ruff of cream 
colored ostrich tips at the ueck. There 
are no sleeves, so that the dress sleeves 
show. The cape is of the same material 
as the rest, and it is lined with maize 
taffeta shot with black. The bonnet is 


of braided felt, gray and very pale 
g-een, with black plumes. 

Sleeves will remain very nearly the 
same, though there is a movement to 
make them more voluminous Some of 
them are draped so much that it re- 
quires almost as much material to make 





tne siecuves AS LOC SKITO. Uriggue siccoreD 
aro often draped in jabot fashion on the 
shoulder and wrinkled all the way down 
to the wrist. This latter fancy gives the 
wearer the appearance of wearing some 
one else’s clothes, and that some one a 
much larger person than the wearer. 
The incroyable revers seem to have 
gprung up again like a Jack-in-the-box 
and to have become a part of the au- 
tumn style, and they are stylish with- 
out being very difficult or expensive, 
though they can be made costly and 
often are by being made of heavy vel- 
vet. In some suits there are revers made 
in sets of four. The twounder ones are 
a little wider than the upper ones, and 
they are of rich velvet, and the smaller 
ones are of silk, either ribbed or moire. 
Sometimes these are trimmed with fine 
beading or gold cords around the edyes, 
but generally they are of the dress ia- 
terial only. 

The skirts are nearly all made quite 
flaring around the bottom, stiffened with 
some material made for the purpose and 
faced with bias velutina, generally 
bound with the same. Underwear is 
made upon the same lines as the skirt, 
some dresses requiring a bell effect and 
others a more slender one. These ef- 
fects are gained by the presence or ab- 
sence of ruffles. Some ruffles have 
three or four tucked frills, and when 
these are ironed out they give a skirt 
the proper flare to form a bell effect for 
the outer skirt. 

These bell effects are sought for most 
particularly with the corduroy velu- 
tinas, as they are heavy enough to hang 
straight without some such treatment. 
I must mention that these goods will be 
made up largely for street gowns in 
gray, drab, mouse color and black. A 
pretty way to finish these around the 
bottom is to have narrow self ruffles on 
the bias, or have turrets slashed in and 
then tailor bound with fine silk braid to 
match, the points being sewed with 
arrowheads in saddlers’ silk to match. 

Along the bottom of the skirt beneath 
the turret points there are several very 
narrow faille ruffles to match the color, 
but in darker shades. Today | noticed 
in one of our largest houses a black 
cheviot gown. It had a bell skirt, with 
four rows of half inch satin ribbon 
sewed flat around it at distances of four 
inches, the first beginning 12 inches 
from the bottom. The waist buttoned 
with three large buttons at the left, and 
there was one large revers, with two 
rows of satin ribbon set on plain. The 
whole dress was a model of elegance. 
Another cheviot dress was trimmed with 
two bias bands, headed by a narrow line 
of gimp. Still another was stitched with 
heavy silk and strictly tailor finished, 
and I think I liked that the best of all. 

The new bonnets are called variously 
the Marie Louise, the Welsh and the 
Burgundy. There is little to choose be- 
tween them for downright ugliness, but 
the hats give one plenty of chance for 
pretty ornamentation, for one sees whole 
flocks of tiny birds or their narrowed 
wings sticking sharply up. There will 
be flowers, too, all the season through 
and immense quantities of ostrich 
plumes of different colors, but mostly 
black. Lace of almost every description 
will be worn on hats as well as upon 
dresses. I noticed one hat today where 
there was a piece of vandyke lace 
around the crown, the points lying out 
to the edge of the brim, like starfish 
points. There was a bow made of the 
same lace, with a few tiny frosted black 
wings, and the bow was held in bya 
very fine buckle of black enamel and 
gold, with rhinestone setting. The most 
of these jeweled ornainents for the hats 


VISITING COSTUMES. 
are very hendsome and quite costly. 
Gold and silver filigree work is often 





—=—. 
seen a8 tuckies and other Ormament, 


There are many very fine Ornaments ¢ 
the hair also made of Italian Shan 
and long handles to fans are of thos. 
metals. 

The combs to wear in the hair in the 
quaint and odd manners of the cojg, 
of today are as nearly like thos ,. 
grandmothers wore in their you, 
they can be. The newest fashion 
dressing the hair is to part it in th, . 
ter, and wave and slightly putf thesia. 
and then twist the whole up ing lite 
knob on the top of the head anq, 
firmly, and then stick a com) ps 
a way that it stands straight up o 
haps tilts forward a little. Tiny...) 
are often pinned along the front 
oddest old fashioned jewelry is poy 
ing brought ont and worn with «& 

I saw a pair of hoop earring: 
diamonds in one dainty y 
ears yesterday. They wer 
and odd that more than 
pair of eyes glanced cross] 
HENRIETTE Ri 


hs 


bA 

For Letters Answered and Unanswered, 

No one woman of us all but x 
the difficulty of keeping her corres; 
ence in order. We may a 
suffrage, and we may fee] 
born to rule, but we are forced " 
fess that the prompt answering of | 
ters is not often accomplished, and tha 
the keeping of them in order is a diz 
cult task. The extremely ple lit 
device shown in the illustrat de 
signed to help the work ; gy and i 
declared a success by all who have it} 
use. 

The model from which the drawing 
is made is of yellow, but it might of 
course be any color you may choose 
The only essentials to success are neat 
ness and care. There is no work inyoly. 
ed that the least experienced cannot 4 

Select a pasteboard box about three 
inches deep and big enough to allow of 
making two generous divisions. Cuts 


iliz 


strip of cardboard of the exact width 
and depth of the box to serve as a par 
tition. Then line the box and cover th 
bit of board with handsome watered 
paper and bind the edges of the latte 
with inch wide moire ribbon. Place the 
partition midway of the length at the 
box and make it fast and firm witha 
few stitches taken at each end through 
the sides of the box. 

Purchase enough ribbon exactly as 
wide as the box is deep, and withit 
cover the outside and finish with a gen- 
erous bow. Inside the box on one sit 
print the words ‘‘Answered’”’ and “Un: 
answered, ’’ one in each division. Tha 
place the pretty trifle on your desk and 
see how easy it will be to keep a record 
of your correspondence. 

CLARE BUNCE 


Baking Soda For Spider's Bite. 

Baking soda wet and applied ext 
nally to the bite of a spider or any vem 
omous creature will neutralize the po 
sonous effect almost instantly. It acts 
like a charm in the case of a snake bite 
Soda will also give instant relief t4 
burn or scald; applied either dry ot we 
to the burned part immediately ™ 
sense of relief is magical. It seems © 
withdraw the heat and with it the pal 





The faculty of the University of Vit 
ginia will hereafter let womer n students 
into the preparatory school of that 
stitution. But where will th girls £ 
after they are fitted for college’ 


G.0, 


MADE 
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DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HC HOTELS SELLIT. 


N EVER supplied | supplied except 
Sealed Bottles, bearing Lag oir 
tors firm name Signature t 
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va | York ¢ New Paeland 


RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


epee York 


Air Line, Limited. 


City, 3p. m., due destination 9.00 
Wee i: days and Sundays 


Rheumatism 


Acute Rheumatism 
Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 


either 
p.m 
» et Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


tetween Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 


Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
aches Alcoholic Rheumatism 
te 3 Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 
All Cured by Dr. PARK’S 
Remedy for Rheumatism. 
Price $1.00. 


PARK MEDICAL CO., 
| 7 Park Sq., Boston. 
| 


TICKET OFFICES, 


322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer %t., 


353 eraocwey, 
Grand Central Station. 


“NEW ENGLAND” 


that you get them. 


, Boston 
» New York - 

' Drug stores or by mail 
- tickets via the 


and set 





fF. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
Ww. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad) 


Passenger Trains. 





Magnetic Physician, 
On and after July 9, 1898. BRTTA J EWETT, 
‘RAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 


TATION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST 
A. M 


6.4 and 
9.00 40 


i], 3 . M , ACOCM ESCM for Troy 
nd ny 


300? +y DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 
g Cars to Chicago and St. Louis. 


37 Boylston St., - - - Boston, Mass. 
ACCOMMODATION for Troy - 


oe HYPNOTISM out. Tells all about this wonder 


EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
ful subject. Whatever your views are on Hyp 


notism, you w a find this book of great value. 
Published price, 50 cents. Sent free, transporta 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subscrip- | 
tion to Homes and Hearths, the elegant house- 
‘ -Y PRES with & ‘arg | hold monthly. Address Homes AND HEARTHS | 
\ SS Sleeping Cz $ 
7.00 . ane BESS with Sleeping Cars | PuBLISHING Co., New York 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. | 
\LBANS AND) MONTREAL. | 
8. A.M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
trea 


Parlor Car to Burlington. 
10. 30 4. A a MONTREAI 
3.05 i, M. 


NTREAL FLYER, Parlor | 
ee HORSES 
ACCOMMODATION to Rat ¢ | 

0 P M yl EXPRESS, with Sleep- Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad 
7 ing Car to Montreal. | weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 
TimeTables and further information on ap-| DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A | 

tior tR Horse Ambulance may be had at any time | 


549 Albany St. 
TELEPHONE 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. | 


{ EOWARD Cc. BECKETT, 
t DANIEL OD. LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


i Sold ootright, no rent, no royalt; to 
ito City, Village or Conniey Needed 

ge, home. Pp, store and office. Game conven. 
jience and best oe on 

A make from §5 to $50 per | 
i ne in s residence means a sale to all t | 
jneighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 
anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
use when shipped. be put up by eny one, 
never out of order, ¥ Boop laste a life 


NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 








Accommodations 
—FOR— 


Perfect 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt 


Boston, ! lass 
To The East, 
To The West, 


To The Town 
That You Like Best; 


BUT 


i westward is the way you decide to go, 
Be sure that your ticket reads just so— 


GREAT 
66 ORTHERN? » 
RAILWAY 


ST. PAUL WEST 


and 
li a pleasant journey 
is the object of your quest, 
Drop a line to F. i. WHITNEY, 
And he'll tell you the rest. 


ven. Pass. & ‘T 


Cor. Dedham | 


Surgeons 


| 
| 








itime. Warranted. ker. 


" Write 
oWw.P. Harrison & Co. Clerk 4 10, ‘Columbus, 0, 


“WASH BURN,’ ” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu- | 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director; | 
| it isthen essential to employ one of ability. | 
cket Agt.G. N. Ry..St, Paul, Minn | With thirty years’ experience we are pre pared | 

to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
G ‘ nerals after approved modern methods in a | 
iEO. A. BUTLER, Gen. Agt. fail: professional manner and would Teper | 
ully refer by permission to Hon. aile 
Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly 
iF. A. Rev. John Cotton Brooks, Hon. 
| Fishes Morgan. aa aicheel Burnham, yen 
yde, Hon 1illips, Henry he, 
ty ais Travellers il Boston. | Esq., E. P. Chapin, Esq. Both” day and night 
|ealls received at Private Office, 188 Common 
Rte re: wealth avenue. 

, well informed asto the antiquities of | 
sly to the £8 to accompany parties per- 
> gy’, teresting historical points in 
Spaper TCCOmmended by the editors of 


Address, C C, 
*A Mon Wealth Office. 





| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 


FROM 





211 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 





| ByArtuHour P. Staniey, Dean of Westmins- 
ter. Being Chapter X. of his volume on Chris- 
tian Institutions. In a neat pamphlet. Sent, 
post-_paid,en receipt of 10 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 Hamilton Place, . - 


120 Tremont Street. 
EMPLOYE 
_ EMP RS. 
en ~d . Society of Boston will 
vem thes . eke ae or permanent 
t applicants rge for services 
instries ood - represent all nations and in- 
kinds. mi pare mechanics, laborers of | 
td tome , tors, domestic help, male 
~ NVorrespondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 
Charity Building, 


Boston Miscellany. 


OR SALE—A second-hand copy of Yetumes | 
Iand Il. Half bound. Apply at this office 


| FOR SALE. 
A SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER, nearly 
new. Address Typewriter, care Boston | 


Chardon St., Boston. | Somencewaale. 120 Tremont Street, Boston 


| Sixth 


m nes, Prof. | 


‘The Early Clergy of the Christian Church. | 


Boston, Mass 








OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the es positively pre- 
vents waste, gormandizing, s lobbering, breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the head; less ex- 

nsive than others and never gets foul. The 

orse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it. 

Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
{5 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 
Anprew J. LLoyvb, Orrician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 


Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. 


Avoid mistakes; all cases stam with 
TRA0S MARKS TRADE MMA Rik. 


MADISON 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 











NEW YORK. 


PER DAY 
AND UP. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR, 


Third and 


Avenue Elevated Railroads. 


Two blocks from the 


The Madison and Fourth 
and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


Avenue 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


Passenger Elevator runs all night. 


‘Delavan House. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


|The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 
‘Army and Navy Headquarters. 


EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H.C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


| 
in New England. 
| 


all heated by steam. 


| FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 


| J. B. BRYANT 


Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 


Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 




















UPHOLSTERER 
and CABINET-MAKER, 
Between 
BRutland and Concord 8a. 


BIBLIA : 


Biblical, 


711 Tremont St. 





Devoted to 
Archwology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 


Classical and Oriental 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

*BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
PIUM to 20 days. Segtz till cured, 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon.Ohio. 


“JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 




















Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant# and 
Druggists. 
eis nd for Price List. 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POJSONOTS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO.., 


| HEADQUARTERS FOR 





ee 


TRADE MARK. 


Ci 


| BATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


‘LE. FLETCHER & C0., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 
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sel BOSTON _COMMON WEALTH. 





OCTOBER 6, isy 





It’s - Our Winner 
This 


| $13.20 FRUIT an. VBGETABLES 


SUIT TO ORDER, !SMCLOCKE & C0 
Made from Black or Blue Cheviot MIS. Dr. Bishop, 


97 99 & 101 Fanenil Ball Market 
Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths,| Hotel Pelham, 
Suitable for Business or Dress. Room !01, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 
JI] ELIOT STREET. 
And The “‘ DEN” 


WASHINGTON STREET, 


NEXT 


When You 
Can Have a| 
Tailor at 

This Price. 


Don’t Bea 
Ready-Made 
Man 





ult for Preserving 


Also all our usual full assortment 


The longest established and acknowledged 
aq the most reliable physician in New England ; 

treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
| emtifal and successful service, and thereby 
avoid failure and loss of money ; those who 





wish medicines can get the best known to medi 
cal science by writing or calling at office 
| vate accommodations 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 


249 


a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
| treatment at moderate charges. 


HERALD OFFICER. 


Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 


CARPETS 
NEW FALL STYLES 


LEN BRM RR RHE Ars @ 


NOW ON SALE. 


EERE ER PE EE EE SE 


Hours 10 to 9. 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS 





‘““GOLD HEART ” 


| Made by North Dakota Milling Association 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. Goprrey, 


| Sesten. Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


We are the largest retail carpet. Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 
house in New England. ere ee 


Hence, we can buy and sell goods. -RUPTURE CURE. 
at LOWEST PRICES. EREE ty eget ort 


We carry none but STANDARD |--- 
MAKES. 


At all their Stores. 


particulars of acomplete rev olution 


address, 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 


The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. | 
THE RECORD is published monthly in the 


| reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
| work. 


998, 560 & 562 WASHINGTON STREET. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 


Annual Subscription 25 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilten Place, Beston. 





“MME.” PINAULT’s 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Perfumes and Invigorates 
Soothes the System. Cure alt 
and Surprisingly Softens 
the skin. 
MANICURING 
FREE sample of Hygien Cta 
Soap to all callers thi sv 


37 TEMPLE PLACE, - BOSTOY, 








TYPNOM FEVER 


F” DUT HER La 


7 
q S$ y non Tagious MISEASS. 
nal 6 BY Onin 
r 
il 








FAIRCHILD & NICHOI 


SELLING AGENTs, 


12 PEARL STREET, 


Boston, Mass, 


is 





| Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce | 


150 Tremont St., Boston. 


interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, anu contains | 


for patients by far the | 


| 


private sanatorium or facilities for practice of | 
| 
| gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is | 


In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of cither 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


0ZZONi'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for many 

years, but have you ever tried it!—I! 

not,—you do not know what an Ideal 
plexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing. sun-burn, wind-tan lessens pe rsp ton, 
ete.; infactitisa mostdelicate and desirable 
protection to the face during hot weathe: 


It is Sold Everyw here. 
"7 


BY CALEB LeBOSQUs! 








For sample, address 


J.A- POZZONI CO. St. Louis, 


MENTION THIS PAPER 








ESTABLISHED 1798. 


‘LeBOSQUET BROS. 
HEATING ENGINEERS 


—-AND— 


‘ CONTRACTORS. 


|  §PECIALTIES 
—FoR— 


| HOUSE HEATING. / 


£ stimates 
Cheerfully 
Furnished 


HEATING 
APPARATUS 


SEND FOR caTaLogd? 
82 Union Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 





